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Art. I. Extracts from a Clergyman’s Diary. 


All is for the best, is a maxim and motto with many, who, in using 
and adopting it as applicable to themselves, are guilty of the grossest 
self-deception. All is for the best to the believer in Christ, but to no 
other. Does conscience accuse, and its threatenings terrify the soul? 
These woundings of the spirit only tend to embitter sin, and drive to 
the blood of the Lamb for peace and mercy. Does Satan tempt, and 
by his fiery darts threaten the believer! He does but chase the soul 
to her impregnable fortress, where his arrows cannot enter, where his 
assaults are vain. Do afflictions distress? They are sent to humble 
the soul and ripen it for glory. The dark cloud and the rain are as ne- 
cessary in the natural world to the seed sown, as the clear shining of 
the sun after rain. Afilictions are the pruning knife, applied even to 
the fruitful branch, *‘ that it may bring forth more fruit.” ‘They sever 
the chains which bind the heart to the world; they strip from the soul 
the “ thick clay” with which Satan seeks to hinder our progress Zion- 
ward; yea, they work for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory. ‘The pit into which Joseph’s brethren cast him—the dun- 
geon of Potiphar, was but a step to the highest dignity under Pharoah ; 
and thus, the heaviest trial of the christian, is but a step advancing him 
nearer to histhrone in heaven. Death itself, whether it come sudden 
as the whirlwind, or steal upon him in a lingering, wasting consumption ; 
whether it comes when old age has si!vered the hair, or when the cheek 
is in its bloom ;—comes at the best time, and in the best way; comes 
as one of the christian’s treasures, opening the door which admits him to 
his home. ‘The word chance, as used by the world, has no place in the 
language of Canaan. The christian knows that every event, every 
trial, every lear; every sorrow, every bereavement, every circumstance, 
great or small, from the cradle to the grave, was appointed in infinite 
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wisdom by his best friend ; and that all is for the best to him. All 
things work together for good to them that love God: health, sickness, 
life, death, reproach, persecution, the darkest and apparently most dis- 
cordant providences should never make him doubt what the God of 
faithfulness hath spoken. 

But to sinners, nothing is for the best. It is not for the best when 
riches and worldly honors flow in upon them. These only pamper their 
pride and ripen fordestruction. It is not for the best to the sinner when 
afflictions meet him. They come against him as ministers of ven- 
geance, causing him to rage and blaspheme, and proclaiming the terrors 
of the doom which awaits him, if he persist in scorning offered mercy. 
It is not for the best for the sinner, that his death may be what his 
friends and acquaintance call peaceful and happy ;—no bands, no bodily 
pangs in the last struggle: for let death come upon him how and when 
it may, like the arrow of Jehu on Jehoram, it finds the soul unprepared 
and unprotected. Yes, to such we may well say, nothing is for the 
best to you, while you are out of Christ :—nothing can be for the best 
to you, while you fear not, serve not, and love not God. Every angel 
in heaven, every devil in hell, the stars in their courses, the beasts of 
the earth, the stones of the field—every element—all—all are against 
you as the enemy of God: and when commissioned by God, in a mo- 
ment could crush you. 

Throughout the universe of God, nothing can be for the best to you, 
if you are not of Christ. Gifts are not. Saul’s advancement to the 
throne--Balaam’s vision of the Almighty—Judas’s preaching and cast- 
ing out devils—all in the end but added to their guilt, and aggravated 
the horrors of their doom. Riches are not for the best to the sinner, 
not only because (as we have said) they prove a snare, but because 
they are also utterly unable to satisfy the desires of the immortal soul. 
In the fables of the heathen, Tantalus, (the son of Jupiter and king of 
Sipylus, in Phrygia,) for the punishment of his crimes, is represented 
as standing up to his throat in water, with the most delicious fruits 
hanging over his head; and vet, when he attempts to appease his raging 
hunger, or quench his burning thirst, both the water and the fruit elude 
his grasp. Would you count a being thus tortured and tantalized, 
happy? So the groundling, who seeks his happiness in this world, 
though you should fill his house with gold and silver, and pour the wealth 
of the Indies at his feet, the soul would be unsatisfied :—hungry and 
thirsty, happiness would still elude his grasp. In another heathen fa- 
ble, Tityus is represented as chained to a rock, while two vultures in- 
cessantly gnawed his liver. Would you count him happy? The love 
of riches—the desire of the pleasures and honors of the world, thus 
gnaw and torture the heart of the man who loves not God supremely, 
and can he be happy ’—happy, with such vultures growing with what 
they _ on, thus tearing his heart, drinking his spirits, and feeding on 
his life ? 

He only is happy who lives on angel’s food:—all is for the best to 
him alone who loves the Saviour—seeks his happiness in heaven— 
drinks by faith of the water of life—and who rejoices in, rises 
to, and rests in God as his all. 





In the place where the tree falleth, there tt shall be. The sinner may 
be compared to a tree hanging over a precipice, with all its branches 
growing downward to the gulf—the axe lying at the root of the tree 
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ready to cut itdown. As the sinner is when he falls before the axe of 
death, such will he be throughout eternity. As the tree falls it wil 
lie ; and it will fall to the side where the branches grow the thickest. 
When God commands justice to hew down the tree, to cut down the 
sinner thus hanging over the abyss, he must sink into hell. O! remem- 
ber, then, the time is short. Death is at the door. Remember, as a 
diligent minister once expressed it, that ‘ the blood of the soul runs out 
with wasted time.” Time wasted—mercies abused—talents misim- 


proved, like a mill-stone hanged about the neck, will sink the soul in 
the sea of wrath. 





Dec. 31st, 1837.—When Antiochus had invaded Egypt, the Roman 
Senate sent him orders to withdraw his army, or be denounced and 
treated as anenemy of Rome. Antiochus, desiring time for delibera- 
tion, the Roman ambassador, Popilius, drew a circle with his staff around 
the king, and said :—A4n hoc stans delibera—before you move give an 
answer. 

The last sun of 1837 is rolling through the heavens—in a few 
hours, and like the years that have gone before it, it will enter eterni- 
ty : a few hours more, and it will return to God, with its account of 
the way in which we have regarded his offer of peace. God is now 
settig before you life and death, the blessing and the curse :—before 
the year closes forever, let it bear to the God who gave it, an earnest 
ery formercy. If God is your enemy, can you sleep this night in 
peace’? Sleep on the top of a mast, when the ship is tossed on the ra- 
ging biliows !—sleep—sleep on when your habitation is in flames around 
you—sleep, when the knife of the assassin is at your throat ’—but O 
sleep not another night in sin unrepented of :—give not sleep to your 
eyes, nor slumber to your eyelids, till you have sought pardon of sin 
through the Saviour’s blood ; till you have cried earnestly to God for 
the life of thy soul. God is now giving you a sign in the departing 
year; his providence and word are, as it were, drawing a circle around 
you, and demanding what answer you will give to the offer of 
mercy. 

Wilt thou be made whole? Wilt thou accept or refuse reconcilia- 
tion with God—a free and full salvation? Purchased by the death of 
Christ, it is now freely and sincerely offered to thee. Wilt thou re- 
ceive it? Whatanswer will the departing year bear to the tribunal of 
judgment’? You would think it dreadful—your knees would smite in 
terror, and your flesh tremble for fear, if a voice from heaven should 
name you, and announce that this hour the hand of death should strike 
you where you sit; that this night you should die. The Bible warns 
you of something more terrible still. You may not die for years ;— 
but before 1837 enters eternity, the sentence—the irrevocable sentence, 
may issue from the ihrone: “ Let him that is filthy be filthy still :—He 
is joined to his idols, let him alone :’’—and your condemnation for cter- 
nity sealed. The seal will never be broken—the sentence will never 
be reversed. You may sce on earth many Sabbaths, but if this is ne- 
glected with the few hours of 1837, your day of grace may pass for- 
ever, and no place for repentance, though sought with tears, though 
your eyes weep blood, be ever found. The day of salvation to you 
will be ended, the accepted time passed away, never, never to 
return. 
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Every day, every year, should be improved as our last. While we 
speak, while we read, life is passing away. When death receives his 
commission, he will not stop to ask if we are ready. 

You know enough of the human body, to understand that all the 
blood passes through the heart. By the circulation, it is carried from 
the veins of the body to the heart, and then, before its return to the 
thousand vessels of the system to nourish and support it, it is forced by 
the contraction of the heart, into the vessels of the lungs; where, 
through the influence of the air, it loses its black unhealthy character ; 
and now, become red blood, possessing healthful and nourishing proper- 
ties, returns through the pulmonary veins again to the heart; and thus 
prepared for sustaining life, passes again into the aorta, and thence is 
distributed to all parts of the body. What causes the contraction and 
dilatation of the neart, none can tell. It is evidently involuntary, de- 
pending not on our power or will. All that we can say is, that by the 
power and preserving care of God our Maker, the heart beats; or, if 
that care is withdrawn, still in amoment and forever its pulsations. 
What sbould, however, be particularly noticed is, how in a moment, 
suddenly, the body may become lifeless—the heart cease to beat. 

Even when free from disease, the heartcontracts and dilates, or in other 
words, beats between sixty and seventy times every minute, above four 
thousand timesevery hour, an hundred thousand strokes every day, 
every twenty-four hours. For some thousands of times, perhaps, since 
you opened these pages, God has caused your heart to beat; has per- 
mitted it to perform its functions ;—has caused the breath to heave the 
lungs, and the blood to circulate through the veins, instead of arresting 
it in a moment, and summoning the soul to the judgment. 

If the heart should cease to beat and the blood to circulate, that in- 
stant you would die—your body fall liteless duast—your soul pass into 
eternity. Above a hundred thousand times before to-morrow at this 
time, should God spare you so long, your heart will beat, and with eve- 
ry stroke the solemn “ question” is, as it were, asked, whether you will 
live or dice? Whether the next moment you will be a malignant tortur- 
ed fiend, or rise a glorious and blessed angel? It is owing to the good- 
ness of the God you disregard, that your heart continues to beat, and 
perform its wonderlul office even while you sleep :—and, O remember, 
if this warning is spurned, before to-morrow dawns, the blood may cease 
to flow, and the heart stand still forever. 

MAXTON, 





Art. II. Further Reflections on the Treatment of our Colored 
Population. 
(Concluded from page 442.) 

If the evidence be palpable and plain, that, as a nation, we are im 
plicated in the original contraction of guilt, it is, if possible, more in- 
dubitably manifest that, as a nation, we must stand arraigned at the bar 
of a just God, for sustaining and supporting the odious and revolting 
system of slavery in our country. To this a brief allusion bas already 
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been made, but it is necessary that it should be more fully insisted on 
here. On this point the testimony is so full, so conclusive, so over 
whelming, that the mind finds difficulty in selecting particular points, 
where the mass is so immense and solidly combined. In our legisla- 
tion, both as a nation and as separate States, there is little else to be 
seen but one continued and systematic effort to depress the colored 
race. Whatever may be, or may have been, the philanthropic wishes 
or endeavors of individuals, it must be acknowledged that our acts, asa 
sovereign people, both ina Federal and State capacity, have almost uni- 
formly tended to rivet the chains upon the bond man. We have adopt- 
ed a national or federal constitution, which, in many of its features, ob- 
viously tends to this result. One of its express provisions is, that for 
near twenty years, the national legislature should not interdict the im- 
portation or ‘traffic in slaves. Some of its important provisions are 
plainly based upon, and but too obviously sanction the holding of the 
colored people in bondage. 

Our State iegislation, too, loudly proclaims the same truth. Confine- 
ment within certain prescribed limits, has ever been held as a punish- 
ment of high grade, and unless merited by the commission of crime, 
looked upon as a most unwarrantable and tyrannical exercise of power. 
It is trae, we do not say to the black man, you shall abide within the 
limits of a certain territory. on pain of losing your liberty or suffering 
severe pains and penalties, but the action of the ditlerent States pro- 
hibiting the entrance of such persons within their borders has precisely 
the same effect. If there be one right which nature proclaims in lan- 
guage universally understood as belonging to the members of the human 
family, and of which they ought not to be deprived, unless as a pun- 
ishment due to crime, it is that of free locomotion. Not only has 
nature provided man with physical power to traverse the surface of 
this fair world, but she has planted in his bosom many incentives to 
do so. Interest, curiosity and pleasure, with all their associations and 
blandishments, propel with instinctive and irresistible power, and that 
creature must be held in chains who does not obey their mandate. This 
treatment of the colored people as a nuisance, sustains the system of 
slavery in two ways. In the first place, it pronounces a sentence of de- 
gradation which puts them on a level with the vilest criminals, and pre- 
pares the mind for the commission of those crimes for which, though 
innocent, they must necessarily endure the punishment. In the second 
place, we say to the slave-holder, thouzh we regard you as a great sin- 
ner for holding your brethren in bondage, though we fear the just judg- 
ments of Heaven on our country for such a violation of the divine law, 
yet we will not move one of our fingers in helping you to remove the 
burden. We tell him in language not capable of being misunderstood, 
that we regard the negroes as a mal'gnant poison, with which we are 
determiaed not to come in contact, and that with them he may do as do 
he may. Can such inconsistent conduct escape the notice of the most 
listless and unobserving? If the slave-holders kill the prophets, do we 
not build their sepulchres? If the few thousands that might locate 
themselves in the free States would pvison the elements of society, 
what would be the consequence to the Southern States, where millions 
would remain? While we conduct ourselves thus, how dare we ask 
our brethren to release their slaves! How dare we, with these facts 
before our eyes, stand up in the face of high Heaven, and tell the south- 
ern people, that for all the insult and contumely which the colored peo- 
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ple suffer in our country, even where slavery is not known, they are 
accountable? ‘“O my soul, come not thou into their secret ; unto their 
assembly ; mine honor, be not thou united.” 

If a person of candor and intelligence were asked, what is the great- 
est obstacle to granting freedom to our slaves, would he not answer, 
without hesitation, the moral and intellectual degradation of the people 
of color, both bond and nominally free. If he were asked again to 
point out the most prominent cause of this moral and intellectual degra- 
dation, would he not as unhesitatingly tell you it is want of culture, 
want of instruction. There is no part of the system of slavery as 
practiced amongst us, which strikes us with more horror than those 
laws which constitute it a criminal act to instruct the slave in the use 
of letters. ‘To fetter the body is bad enough, but to brutify the mind, 
to smother every ray of intelligence, to destroy, as it were, the very 
soul itself, is such a daring outrage of all that is sacred, that we almost 
wonder how the wrath of the Almighty is restrained, and not poured 
out on the head of such guilty wretches. But, even in this point of 
view, is the slave-holding part of the community alone guilty? It is 
true, we cannot find these fiend-like statutes, that would disgrace the 
bloody edicts of a Nero or a Caligula, in our codes of law, except 
where slaves are held; but have we no evidence that the same spirit is 
manifested elsewhere? If a pious female possess philanthropy and vir- 
tue enough to place her above the contempt of the pharasaical world 
in which she lives, and essays to collect around her and instruct the sa- 
ble sons and daughters of an abused race, the very fountains of justice 
are poisoned, that she may be driven from her holy purpuse. If a few 
generous souls purpose in their hearts to builda house to the Lord , to 
teach these sons of Ham the ways of truth and righteousness, that they 
may be fit instruments in heralding the glad news of salvation to their 
long benighted brethren, they can find no Salem, no city of peace for 
its location. If humanity prompt a legislator to extend to them the 
benefits of those donations made by a paternal government for the in- 
struction of youth, he is frowned upon with contempt and disdain. 
Nor are these the transient, the fleeting impuises of a momentary ex- 
citement, but the settled indications of public sentiment, confined to no 
particular locality, but spread wide as our country, and enduring as its 
history. 

It is painful, exceedingly painful, to trace a chain of evidence so hu- 
miliating to human nature, and so ominous of woe to our country, and 
gladly would | leave the reader to make his own reflections and draw 
his own conclusions, but justice requires that I should select one other 
point out of the innumerable array which prescut themselves, and that 
point is, the disabil'‘y almost universally imposed upon the blacks in giv- 
ing testimony. 1 plead not that they should be immediately restored to 
all the rights of citizenship. Some of these are conventional regulations, 
in reference to which, disability implies neither inferiority nor absence 
of respectability, much less the want of moral rectitude. Quite differ- 
ent is the case, when we impose upon them a disability which is never 
imposed upon others but for crimes of the deepest dye. That man just- 
ly forfeits the confidence of his fellow-creatures, who, with uplifted 
hand, calls upon God, the searcher of hearts, to witness that which he 
knows to be a falsehood ; but to treat an innocent, unoflending person, 
who is a lover of truth, in the same way that we treat a perjured vil- 
lian, is a refinement of cruelty which has few parallels. Black men 
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will lie, and so will white ones, but to declare by statutory authority, 
that either the one or the other are universally unworthy of credence, 
is the most effectual means that could be adopted to make them so. If 
we indeed be in earnest, if we be sincere in our professions of a desire 
to restore the people of color to freedom in this or any other land, why 
treat them thus. Does not common sense dictate, that to prepare them 
for the enjoyment of rational liberty, we ought to take them by the hand 
and encourage them; apply every proper stimulus, that the latent germs 
of virtue may shoot forth; hold forth to them the highest premiums 
which prudence will sanction, that those already treading in the paths 
of honor may be sustained? 

Let me close this point of argument by asingle reflection. It is much 
to be feared that thousands are clamorous for freedom for the slaves, 
who know not what they say, nor whereof they affirm. Well regula- 
ted and substantial freedom is doubtless a precious boon, but nominal 
liberty and substantial servitude is one of the heaviest of curses. The 
slave, if he is fortunate enough to have a humane master, finds in him 
a guardian and protector; one who will see that he suffers no wrong ; 
one who will provide, in some measure at least, for his immediate and 
pressing wants. Not such is the condition of the only nominaliy free. 
He labors under a thousand disabilities; doomed in most cases to pov- 
erty, ignorance, imbecility, with all their hateful accompaniments of 
folly and vice. Hard as the condition of the slave generally is, it might 
be, and doubtless often is, better than that of many who are nominally 
free. 

I will now advert to the third head of argument, and prove the na- 
tionality of our guilt, from the nature of those judgments which we 
have abundant reason to fear are suspended over our heads. I trust it 
is not necessary that J should disdain all pretension to prophetic vision, 
or even to that second sight which seems to have been in some measure 
peculiar to the land of my forefathers. It is indeed true, that God's 
ways are not as our ways, nor his thoughts as our thoughts—that in his 
quiver are many arrows, and that with perfect ease and certainty he 
can chastise us nationally, locally or individually. War, pestilence and 
famine, are but the ministers of his will; and such commission as he 
gives them, they will execute with a precision dictated by infinite wis- 
dom. We, however, would be culpably negligent in our duty, if, after 
having laid before us the the numerous examples of nations chastised or 
ruined for their sins, we did not solemnly ponder the point now under 
consideration. 

In speaking of these probable visitations, I shall confine myself to the 
contemplation of two modes of pouring out judgment, which are _per- 
haps more frequently resorted to than any other in the divine procedure 
with guilty nations. The one is the bringing upon us the sword of a 
foreign power, the other that of raising against each other our own 
swords. 

If a foreign enemy were to assail us, at what point would the attack 
be made! Would not such enemy naturally direct his efforts to such 
points as are regarded weak and defenceless, where the great body of 
the population are thought to be disaffected tc their own government 
aud ready for revolutiont Such would doubtless be his policy; and 
from the prevailing sentiment of the times, from the general abhor- 
rence in which slavery is held in the civilized world, we cannot ques- 
tion but our servile population would not only be invited to his stand- 
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ard, but that means would be adopted to arm and arouse them through- 
out the country. ‘The time has been, when such a course of conduct 
would be marked with the detestation of mankind, but we have only to 
contemplate what we have heard and what we have seen in our own 
day, to see that such would not probably be the case now. That those 
held in bondage would avail themselves of such a favorable opportunity 
to obtain their freedom and avenge themselves upon their oppressors, 
we have abundant evidence in the disaffection, in so many ways mani- 
fested by them in their frequent partial, but ill-concerted efforts to shake 
off their chains. 

It is not my purpose to harrow the reader’s feelings by presenting to 
his view a Southampton tragedy, co-extensive with the slave-holding 
portion of our country, but to turn his attention to what might be the 
result of such events to our country at large. There are pages in the 
history of the human family marked by such relentless atrocity, the 
contemplation of which stupify and blunt our sensibilities, instead of re- 
fining them. From such scenes we turn our eyes with horror and dis- 
gust, lest the contagion seize our souls, and we too, cease to be men. 
But what would be the consequence of such a state of things to the 
free States? We stand pledged by the most solemn engagements to 
defend our country, our whole country, and every partof our country. 
The mandates of justice, the promptings of friendship, the impulses of 
patriotism, yes, the sanctions of religion, too, would all impel us_reso- 
lutely, to thrust the invader from our shore. Would the solicitations 
_ of these heavenly virtues be obeyed? Few would stand back were it 
a question simply defending our country’s outraged rights or insulted 
honor, but such a case, many would not be disposed to regard it. We 
find thousands in our land who regard the slave-holder asa man-stealer, 
a thief, a robber. Now, would or could such conscientiously strike at 
an enemy, when the sword must pass through the vitals of those who 
have been robbed, those who have been stolen, and who are fighting in 
the holiest of all causes, that of obtaining freedom of body, freedom of 
action—fighting for the emancipation of their very souls? To 
persons entertaining these sentiments, the question would present itself 
embarrassed with many difficulties. The conditionof the slave is now 
in most cases, such as fills us with loathing, but what would it be if they 
should be subdued, after having risen in rebellion at the instigation of a 
foreign enemy ? Not only would their blood flow in torrents, not only 
would they be hunted, and tortured, and subjected to every species of 
cruelty while the vindictive fury of their oppressors lasted, but through- 
out all coming time, the survivors would be subjected to a state of bond- 
age ten-fold more inveterate and unrelenting than that which they have 
hitherto endured. We now find our passions wrought into fury, deny- 
ing each other not only the common charities of life, but pouring inces- 
santly upon each other’s heads the bitterest and hottest vials of wrath. 
Does it require any thing but the application of a match to spring a 
mine, which, in its fury, would burst our social fabric into atoms, scat- 
tering the fragments far and wide, leaving nothing but stately ruins, 
pointing to the beholder what we once were, but which could never 
again be reunited in order, beauty and solidity? Could one part of the 
community stand aloof from such a contest, while the other would burn 
with zeal toavenge their country’s wrongs, without kindling a fire that 
would envelope the land ina flame of conflagration, strife and blood- 
shed, that would burn to the lowest hell ? 
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But is this the only source from which we are to apprehend danger. Is 
it not apparent to the most careless observer that the North and the South 
are daily growing more suspicious and jealous of each other? ‘The au- 
thor of these remarks has seen, or thought he saw, the disposition of 
these sections of our country to fraternize growing weaker and weaker. 
In our political relations, a line of demarkation has already been drawn, 
and that line divides the Union with special reference to the subject of 
slavery. We have usually, in ordinary cases of political excitement, 
little reason to despair of the commonwealth, because the combatants 
are commingled together throughout the whole extent of the country, 
and however ardent they may be, they are not sustained by mutual en- 
courgement and support; but, on the contrary, are checked and coun- 
ter-balanced by opposing weights in every section of the Republic. 
Ordinary excitements, too, are but the beings of a day, and serve for 
food for those ephemeral creatures called politicians, which are made 
use of for the present occasion. but cast aside when no longer availa- 
ble. Very ditlerent is the character of the division spoken of. On 
either side will be arrayed parties of great strength, separated by radical 
principles and sentiments, on a question which, in its very nature, ad- 
mits of no compromise. Here we have all the elements which usually 
divide and drive to extremities large congregated masses of mankind— 
supposed union of interest, stimulus of passion, confidence inspired by 
undivided strength, and above all, hatred engendered by real or sup- 
posed injustice and injury. Should our brotherly teelings and sentiments 
continue to become more and more estranged from each other, it re- 
quires no Seer to foretell the consequences— the land will be drenched 
with blood. 

Should alienation of brotherly affection, in reference to religious com- 
munion, be superadded to those enumerated above, feariul indeed will 
be the result. ‘This has already commenced. Several denominations 
have, at this present time, assumed ground on which it is impossible for 
christians living in the North and those living in the South to fraternize, 
and the signs of the times but too clearly indicate that others are likely 
to follow in their wake. Religious alienations are generally of the 
most bitter and rabid character, bat when they take place with special 
reference to such practical duties, as are regarded deeply aflecting the 
salvation of the soul, they put on an aspect of asperity that is peculiar 
to themselves. It will not be an estrangement occasioned by wide-spread 
deserts or impassable mountains. nor will it be such as springs from the 
intervention of Jakes or the broad expanse of the ocean; nor yet such 
as results from dissimilarity of language, laws, manners, customs, or 
ancestorial descent. ‘These estrangements result principally from our 
not being able readily to bring the points of social sympathy into im- 
mediate contact with each other, and bespeak rather the absence of 
sympathizing affection, than a heart filled with bitterness and gall. 
Very different is the case, when we violently rend asunder those liga- 
ments which have long bound us together as friends, which have sus- 
tained us in our conflicts, comforted us in our sorrows, and which have 
greatly enlarged and purified the cup of ourenjoyments. This violence 
not only breaks the social ties, but it tinctures with a deadly poison, 
which reaches the inmost vitals. The onward course of these power- 
fully operating causes, not only threaten the dismemberment of our 
country, but threaten, should that deplorable event take place, to leave 


behind them irreconcilable enmity and deadly strife. Can our country 
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become dismembered without internal commotion and civil war? Most 
assuredly it cannot, and fatal will that day be to our proudest hopes and 
holiest aspirations, when the fire is kindled. 

Here my brethren of the free States, 1 Aave brought an indictment 
against ourselves. Outof the vast mass that lay before me, I have se- 
lected and summed up with the utmost brevity, the evidence on a few 
points only, but is the case not made out in a clear and satisfactory man- 
ner! Is there a sane and well informed person amongst us, who, when 
he contemplates the subject of slavery with candor and impartiality, 
will say, ‘1 am innocent, I will stone the slave-holder” Here is ground 
for much repentance, humiliation and prayer. Much reason for the in- 
quiry, ‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me todo? How many are saying 
to themselves, peace, peace ? how many are flattering themselves that, 
in reference to this subject, their garments are clean and white, who, te 
the eye of the Infinite One, appear deeply stained with filth and _pollu- 
tion? Let us lay no such ‘ flattering unction to the soul.’ A work lies 
before us that must be performed, or, rest assured, the slumbering wrath 
of the Almighty God will burst upon the head of this guilty people, and 
sink us in that fearful abyss which hasentombed so many nations who 
hardened their necks against his righteous authority. 


A. R. 





Arr. Ill. The Case of the Rev. 4. T. McGill. 


This is the title of a paper published inthe Presbyterian of December 
15, 1838. This article contains a notice of this brother’s leaving the 
Associate Church and joining the Presbyterians, with a statement of 
his reasons for making a change in his profession. The writer has no 
disposition to bring Mr. McGill before the public, nor to scrutinize his 
conduct. ‘To his own Master he stands or fails.” Let God be his 
judge, and not man. It is huped, for the credit of religion, and for his 
own happiness, that, instead of “ conferring with flesh and blood,” he 
acted from the dictates of conscience. If so, and the searcher of hearts 
only knows, he has but used a right granted toall. It was indeed es- 
teemed a gratification, that neither the Associate Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia which he left, nor any of his former brethren, made any public 
notice ef his defection, or of his peculiar conduct preceding the event, 
though it is more than probable that justice to themselves demanded it ; 
for had they thus made even a bare statement of facts in relation to this, 
their motives would have been impugned, as having acted from envy, 
or some such improper spirit. But when the Presbyterians have scen 
yroper to publish their own statements of this affair, and thus made his 
letter containing his reasons the property of the public, it can not be 
esteemed any violation of the law of love to make this the subject of 
a few observations. And in doing this, it is the sincere desire of the 
writer, that a sincere love to the truths of Christ, and a high regard to 
Mr. McGill, whose personal friendship he was ever happy to enjoy, and 
hopes still to cherish, may characterize each expression of sentiment. 
And though the correctness of his reasons are questioned, and the prin- 
ciples involved in them opposed with ail the candor and force possible, 
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yet this is done with a fervent wish that neither this nor any thing else 
may prevent his usefulness or high esteem in his present association, but 
that he may be highly instrumental in promoting gospel! purity and the 
grand interests of religion. 

The sequel is the letter referred to, and ts addressed to the Associate 
Presbytery of Philadelphia : 

“Perhaps I have erredin not searching more thoroughly, when I made 
a profession of the peculiarities of the Associate Church. Butit isnow my 
painful situation to doubt the propriety and trath of such a profession. 

“Ist. I can not sustain the discipline of our church, which makes it 
censurable for any member to attend the preaching of the word in any 
other church, that we acknowledge to be achurch of Christ. 

“2nd. I can not see a warrant for excluding from the table of the Lord 
all who are notin full standing in our own particular communion; I 
can not see that, communion in the ordinance of the Supper, should not 
be as free to believers, as the ordinance of preaching the word is to 
sinners. As all men have the privilege of hearing the word from us, 
wherever we labor, so all believers should have the privilege of receiv- 
ing at our hands the symbols of Christ’s dying love. To define believ- 
ers, we need only inquire ‘are they unblemished members of the church 
to which they belong, and is that church, according to our own admis- 
sion, a church of Christ.’ 

“3d. Although the Psalms of David should always be used ia the wor- 
ship of God—-though they are doubtless intended for worship in 
New Testament, as well as Old ‘Testament times, I can not see that they 
were ever exclusively used even in Old Testament times, nor that they 
were exclusively used in the days of Christ and his Apostles on earth. 
] believe that the warrant for singing praises to God, comprekends hu- 
man composition, or the doctrines of the gospel, and the exercise of 
faith couched in human language, as well as in a literal human version 
of the scriptures, &c. 

“ALEX. T. McGILL.” 

This expose contains at least the merit of consistency; for if the 
stand which the Secession has made in favor of restricted communion 
in the teaching ordinances, be incorrect, it must also be improper in re- 
spect to the sealing ordinances; and if it be not an incumbent duty to 
enforce a punctilious observance of the law of God’s house relative to 
the character of those admitted to its privileges, neither is it to demand 
a compliance with the divine injunction to “ praise God” with the 
songs of inspiration. ‘The objections here urged against the principles 
and practice of our church, deserve a respectable notice, which, how- 
ever, shall be very brief, with no elaborate argumentation, nor even 
statement of all the reasons which might be urged. It would not be 
deemed necessary to notice this paper at all, were it not that the senti- 
ment it contains, though nothing new or ingenious is presented, obtains 
so general approbation, and is eminently calculated to please the taste, 
and win the applause of a people in our times, disposed to have the way 
broad, strewed with the flowers of ease, popularity and carnal indul- 
gence. And when people ‘ love to have it so,” when this is so much more 
congenial to their corrupt tender nature, when they wish to believe a 
scheme of doctrine so easy and popular, it must be considered an ardu- 
ous task to oppose it, an effort promising but little success, and an only 
reward of public contempt. But weeping Christ, and suffering despis- 
ed truth, are paramount to all other considerations, in their imperative 
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call on the faithful to bear a pointed public witness in behalf of the 
correctness and safety of the old “strait gate and narrow way.” 

ist. The first objection here urged against the Secession Church, is 
respecting the stand which she has taken on the subject of “ occasional 
hearing.”” ‘Though there be a destitution of candor, yet there is arch 
cunning in attacking an association on some point on which the preju- 
dices of the public can be enlisted with ease, and much success. Our 
enemies are ever grasping with eagerness at this idea, and are not want- 
ing of skill in their art of painting it with false colors, as if we profess- 
ed to be the only church, and our ministers the only commissioned 
heralds of Christ. Such disingenuous, dishonest representations would 
not be esteemed by any person of candor worthy of notice, were it not 
that they have often been made by such as claim a title to the highest 
respectability. 

An honest statement of our views on this subject is simply this: 
We have made a religious profession of faith in the doctrines of Christ, 
by which we are distinguished as a witnessing body ; we also claim the 
favor of being considered sincere in our profession, believing it to be in 
accordance with the expressed mind of God, and that any deviation 
from this is dishonoring, injurious to the sacred truth of Jehovah; and 
we feel convinced that duty requires us to maintain this profession by 
church discipline, by corresponding words and actions. ‘This position, 
we think, should receive the approbation of all, asa dictate of common 
sense. Its propriety is admitted by all societies. When a person is 
known to be a member of a Masonic, or Colonization Society, we natu- 
rally expect that he will maintain the principles and rules of the society 
in all his speeches and writings, and public acts; and should he fail of 
acting with this consistency, all would consider the society justifiable in 
exerting its power to exact it, and punish the default. And when a 
person professes to be a Unitarian, an Episcopalian or Presbyterian, 
would not every candid person expect that, if he were sincere and con- 
vinced of the truth and correctness of his profession, he would speak 
and act accordingly? that he would receive and maintain the ministry of 
his own denomination, that he would use prudent efforts to bring others 
to espouse what he believed the truth, that he would lift a warning voice 
against all deviations from it as dangerous? And should not each of 
these religious bodies exert their ecclesiastical power in requiring 
of their members a walk and conversation corresponding to their pro- 
fessions, and punishing their defections? This is what our church has 
aimed at by her judicial acts, and all ever she has pretended to. And 
although this may not be thought proper in Seceders, yet it was the 
course pursued by the Presbyterians on a memorable occasion, when at 
Pittsburgh the Old School issued their “Testimony,” and faithfully 
warued tl.eir members against receiving the poisonous doctrines pro- 
mulgated by the New School. This proceeding has been sanctioned 
by the Presbyterian Church, asicasonable and highly proper. But a 
reasonable Presbyterian, expressing no doubt the sentiment of thou- 
sands, can gravely make this same proceeding in the Secession Church 
an objection of the greatest moment. Some have eyes which look out- 
ward only, and seem as if placed on positions moveable at the pleasure 
of the will, which detains them fixed on that side of the picture most 
pleasing to sense, and will not suffer a glance at the scene often present- 
ed by the cause of Christ, where re roach, and suffering, and self-denial 
are the most prominent features. Itis a noble exercise of charity to 
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reproach and calumniate the Associate body for endeavoring to induce 
all her members to receive the ministrations of the ordinances of grace 
as they believe to be strictly and purely scriptural, and for discounte- 
nancing and warning them against attending on the ministry of such 
as are believed to be in a course of defection ! 

It is indeed readily admitted, that if our rule of duty were to be 
marked by what is agreeable and desirabie, and even very reasonable 
in the estimation of many, the practice of our church on this subject 
must be deemed reprehensible. But the rule of moral action is much 
higher, marked by the will, the command of God alone. He does not 
corsult the pleasure nor weak reason of sinful man, indrawing the lines 
of moral rectitude. Divine revelation is very explicit on this point. 
The whole economy of the Jewish Church, and its wise administration 
by Jehovah himself, give one uniform declaration of his abhorrence of 
the practice of mingling among the corrupt, and receiving instruction 
from erroneous seducing teachers. His discipline, which is truly thought 
bigotted and tov censorious by the liberal fashionables of this age, was to 
punish with death both the false teachers which led them astray, and those 
who were enticed by their instruction. (Deut. xill. 5-18; see also Ps. 
Ixxvill. 59. cvi. 40.) 

It is worthy of note how plainly this is taught in the ceremonial law 
of leprousy. A priest who was found leprous, was not permitted to offi- 
ciate, till cleansed; neither were the people permitted to come near 
him, lest they might become infected. Its meaning is obvious. A min- 
ister, one truly a priest of God, if he prove leprous, must cease officia- 
ting; and whether this moral disease “ be in his head,” his understand- 
ing, erroneous opinions, or im his body, his actions of life, the people of 
God must not “ come near him,” lest they become infected with his lep- 
rous sins. Is it not now equally dangerous to attend the official minis- 
trations of such priests as we believe sadly infected with the leprousy 
of false corrupt doctrines? And should our church be censure? for 
endeavoring to keep her members from the contagious influence of 
such ? The mind of God is very clearly expressed on reference to this: 
“The leaders of this people cause them to err; and they that are led 
of them are destroyed.” (Isa. ix. 16.) Itis the characteristic of Christ's 
sheep, that “they follow him, and know his voice ; but a stranger will 
they not follow, but will flee from him; for they know not the voice of 
strangers.” (John x. 4, 5.) But many professed followers of Christ, 
“having itching ears,” run after strangers, erroneous teachers, and love 
the “voice” of any speaker who may have the gift of oratory, the 
sweet tones of eloquent delivery, or some novelty in his address. Such 
are the most dangerous, as they are apt to seduce by their fascinating 
appeals. ‘Therefore, a divine prohibition is expressly given, “Cease to 
hear the instruction that causeth to err from the words of knowledge.” 
(Prov. xix. 27.) And the solemn injunction, “take heed how ye hear.” 
Let the practice of the Secession be correct, or not, she has the exam- 
ple of good precedents, the whole practice of the Jewish Church, the 
uniform practice of Christ and his Apostles,—of the Reformers, and of 
the Presbyterian Church in the days of her greatest purity. It is well 
known that the Puritan fathers protested against going to hear the cu- 
rates preach; assigning this very natural reason, that while they did 
thus wait on them, they could not consistently testify against the evils 
of prelacy, nor effect a reformation from them. With this conviction, 
many of them “took joyfully the spoiling of their goods,” and suffered 
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death rather than “ hear the voice of strangers.” And it should make 
a modern Presbyterian blush to read of the faithfulness and unyielding in 
tegrity of the good old pillars of Presbyterianism in Scotland, England, 
Germany, Geneva, &c., whose firmness and undeviating practice on 
this point, give the best reproof to the advocates of modern liber- 
tinism. 

Did we believe that some pretending to preach Christ, had adulte- 
rated the “ golden oil” of pure gospel truths, and distributed this with 
some dangerous ingredients, whether should we encourage or forbid 
our members to receive their ministration? Knowing that a steward. 
who had received commission to draw bread and wines from his Mas- 
ter’s house for distribution among the famishing, had either unwittingly 
or designedly intermixed a quantity of poison, but spiced the whole with 
so much art that detection is quite difficult, should we be reproached for 
warning and dissuading all within our influence from receiving this at 
hishand? We have professed that many other religious denominations, 
though possessing a great amount of precious truths, have mingled 
these with poisonous errors, and we do sincerely belicve these corrupt- 
ing doctrines calculated to injure the spiritual health of christians, and 
spread moral diseases in the church of God. Should we, then, counte- 
nance them, or suffer our members to be exposed to their infection, 
by attending on their ministry ? 

The church is the great family of Jehovah; and he holds commu- 
nion with its members through the instituted ordinances of grace, the 
principal of which are the ministry of the word and the sacraments. 
Through these we have communion with one another. ‘The same sanc- 
tity pertains to each ordinance ; and if it be right to hold fellowship in 
one of these, it isin all. Those cireumstances which render it incum- 
bent to “ withdraw from” a portion of our brethren, as ‘walking dis- 
orderly” in a way of communing in the sacrament, also forbid our com- 
muning in the teaching ordinances. The converse of this proposition is 
likewise true, that these circumstances which make it proper for us to 
be one with our brethren, and to have full communion in the teaching or- 
dinances, also justify fellowship in the sealing ordinances. Now, con- 
sistency would require a Presbyterian who receives and countenances 
the ministry of the Methodist, or New School, or Unitarian, to be one 
with them, to have full communion, and to abolish all separating distinc- 
tions. Ut seems indeed evident, that the writer of the article under re- 
view, felt the force of this reasoning in no small measure; for we find 
him stating with candor, “I can not see that communion in the ordi- 
nance of the supper should not be as free to believers, as the ordinance 
of preaching the word is to sinners.” We might then expect him in 
favor of preaching to all, and admitting all sects indiscriminately to the 
supper. Accordingly, with less orthodoxy, but with more consistency 
than some of his brethren, he declares in his 

2nd reason for leaving the Seceders and joining the Presbyterians, 
that “I can not see a warrant for excluding from the table of the Lord 
all who are not in full standing in our own communioa’—“ as all men 
have the privilege of hearing the word from us, so should all believers 
have the privilege of receiving at our hands the symbols of Christ's 
dying love.” ‘The sentiment, in other words, is the popular scheme of 
“ Free Commapion,” without restrictions. It cannot fail to excite sur- 
prise in the minds of men of common capacity, to behold the wonderful ef- 
fects which a suddeninflux of light to the understanding of a iberalgenius 
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has exerted in enlarging his views, and extending the sphere of his 
fraternal love. Indoctrinated in the strict principles of Presbyterian- 
ism, as maintained by the Secession, he seems to have considered their 
sentiment of close communion, as narrow, too confining, and as a fetter- 
ing yoke, which, he bursting suddenly, throws down with exulting con- 
temot, as if now for the first time free and untrammelled, and as if this 
distinguishing doctrine of Presbyterianism was fit only for the dark 
ages. 


(To be continued ) 


Art. LV. The Man born Blind—Retfiections on John IX. 


God in his wisdom ordered the innumerable cases of human misery, of 
which we read in the days of our Lord’s personal ministry, for most 
holy ends. 

1. That opportunity might thereby be afforded for the miracles of 
our Lord, which were the visible seal of his commission from the 
Father. He intimates this much in the third verse: ‘ Neither hath this 
man sinned, nor his parents, but that the works of God might be made 
manifest in him.” 

2. That opportunity might be given for the manifestation of his own 
divine nature and pertections. John declares it to be the main object 
of this gospel to show this; (chap. xx. 31;) and one argument ad- 
vanced is, that he performed such works as none but God could 
perform. 

3. That by the number and variety of men’s distresses, when con- 
sidered in one view, we might have a lively picture of the ruin which 
sin has brought upon mankind. Blind, deaf, dumb, palsied, lame, maim- 
ed, withered, leprous, demoniac, dead, each of these presents some dis- 
tinct aspect of our case, and altogether, shows the whole man under the 
most fearful ruin and wretchedness. 

4. By the manner in which our Lord performed cures on the body, 
was admirably set forth his suitableness and all-sufliciency to save 
miserable and perishing souls. Now when the power of sin and Satan 
appeared at a height, he had but to touch with his hand, or speak the 
word, or by the silent act of his will, and a perfect cure was effected in a 
moment. 

5. By the process of means which he sometimes employed in cures, 
is represented to us the order of that work, by which a sinner is 
brought from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan to 
God. This we consider strikingly clear in the case of this man, describ- 
ed in this chapter. 

He was blind from his birth. His blindness was not the result of dis- 
ease or accident, as migtt have been the case in many other afflictions 
that were brought to Christ for healing. Such is human depravity, not 
acquired after a person comes to the period of moral agency, that we are 
spiritually blind from our birth. It is very remarkable, that of all the 
advocates for the purity of human nature in new born infants, none 
have undertaken to show that they possess true spiritual knowledge, or 
to explain their spiritual blindness as no depravity of nature.” The 
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image of God, impressed on man at his creation, consisted in know- 
ledge, righteousness and holiness; many have contended that men still 
come into the world possessed of this holiness, but their want of know- 
ledge is undeniable ; and is not this a fearful depravity? It is nothing 
less than to be without God; and how, in that case, can they possibly 
be conformed to the spirit of his law, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart,” &c.? Where, then, can be their righteous- 
ness? They must, by the holy law, that perfect and eternal rule of 
righteousness, be pronounced positively unrighteous and unholy. He 
who was born blind, was altogether in darkness, and walked in dark- 
ness. ‘The disciples asked Jesus, saying, ‘“ Master, who did sin, this 
man or his parents, that he was born blind?” It is obvious, upon the 
least reflection, that sin is the root whence spring all the evils under 
which mankind groan; where there is no sin, there will be no sorrow 
nor sighing; and it is often very easy to trace the connection between 
men’s sins and the afflictions that betall them in the course of their life ; 
but here was a case where it was not so plain—this man suffered the 
consequences of sin before he had actually done any good or evil in 
this world, still it could not be for a moment supposed that God would 
subject a person to suffering who had no sin either irtherent or imputed, 
therefore to account for such cases as this, we are informed that the 
Jews (or at least mauy among them) had adopted the idea that men 
existed in a certain state of being, previous to their appearance in this 
world, and in that state were often guilty of such flagrant actual sins, 
as provoked God to punish them in their persons during their life in the 
flesh. The question of the disciples seems to arise from some such idea; 
they thought it might indeed be, that this atlliction was sent for some 
great sin of the parents, some actual sinin which they were beyond others. 
Our Lord expressly declares this was not the case: “ Neither hath this 
man sinned nor his parents;” they are not sinners above others, as ye 
suppose from their being afflicted above others; there is a very differ- 
ent reason for this particular dispensation, viz: that the works of God 
might be manifested in him. 

We are surprised at the absurdity of Jews in adopting so heathenish 
a notion as that of a pre-existent state of men, when they had the light 
of God’s word among them. But let us examine it a little; if we re- 
ject the doctrine of the imputation of Adam’s first sin to his posterity, 
and still believe that God is just in all his ways, it will be very difh- 
cult to account for those evils that men suffer, even from their birth, on 
any ordinary principle of reasoning; and the pre-existent scheme might 
be considered no unphilosophical conjecture ou a dark point. Certain- 
ly, the Jews and heathens were less absurd in this, than those men of 
wisdom, under the clearest light of the gospel, who adopt one half of 
the scheme and leave the rest a blank; who reject the imputation of 
Adam’s first sin, and profess to believe that God is just in all his works, 
yet afford no explanation of the efiects of sin reigning over those who 
have not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgression. 

Verse 6—“ When Jesus had thus spoken, he spat on the ground and 
made clay of the spittle, and anointed the eyes of the blind man with 
the clay, and said unto him, Go, wash in the pool of Siloam.” Our 
j.ord sometimes required a profession of faith, before he performed a 
miracle of healing, as in the case of the blind man. (Math. ix. 28,)—“Be- 
lieve ye that I am able todo this! Theysaid unto him yea Lord.” Gene- 
rally he waited for an expression of the desire of the sufferer, hence the 
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question, “ What will thou that I should do to thee? Lord, that my 
eyes may be opened,” &c. But in the case before us, there does not 
appear to have been so much as an application made to him. 

1. This diversity displays his sovereignty, who distributes to every 
one severally as he willeth, both as to time, manner, measure and 
kind. 

2. Those cases where Christ would have the sufferers petition, illus- 
trate the connection of faith with the saving benefits of his purchase ; 
they are received by faith alone ; but 

3. That the miserable sinner may have no ground of boasting, as if 
this faith at least, were produced by his own power; the case before 
us presents another point of the great work to our view, viz: the very 
beginning of it, which was solely and sovereignly by Christ, neither 
the aid ror even the consent of the sinner was required. If Christ had 
not gone to find this blind man, how could he ever have sought and 
found him; unless He, by his spirit, enlighten the mind, the sinner 
never can see him in his true character, so as to embrace and rest on 
him ; unless the will be renewed also, and the sinner not only persuaded 
but also enabled by the same power, that is, unless Christ himself work 
the whole work, it will remain undone. 

Christ put clay of spittle on his eyes; a very humble and coarse ap- 
plication we should think, and very unlikely to effect so great a cure; 
but it was the means chosen by divine wisdom, and that was enough. 
It was very fit to teach us that the efficacy is not in the means them- 
selves, but by the blessing of Christ, in those who, by faith, attend upon 
them. ‘The means employed here, were also very fit tocall forth the 
exercise of faith and obedience ; for reason never could discover any 
use in such an application, nor easily be brought to submit to it; but 
like Naaman of old, would natura!ly spurn it as inferior to other means 
of his own choosing: but faith resigus the understanding and will to 
God, in unreserved obedience. 

This clay may well represent the ordinary means of grace. These 
are of a very humble and feeble nature in themselves considered, and 
even foolishin the estimation of carnal reason. ‘The preachers and preach- 
ing of the word as means of opening men’s eyes spiritually, turning them 
from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan to God, have no 
more virtue or power of their own to that end, than clay of spittle to 
open the bodily eyes; and both are alike absurd to carnal reason— 
Curist crucified, and the preaching of bim, was to the wise of this 
world, foolishness. But this means, like the clay in the case before us, 
derives great importance from the divine appvintment, “It pleased 
God, by the foolishness of preaching, to save them that believe.” 

Christ said to the man, “Go wash in the pool of Siloam;” as this 
pool had a significant name, it is used to represent that which is spi- 
ritual. It was a fountain rising at the foot of Mount Zion, and very 
well typified the fountain opened for sin and uncleanness, viz: the bluod 
and Spirit of Christ. Here, one or two things are particularly to be 
observed : F 

1. ‘This washing must be added to the anointing with clay, before 
the man receive his sight, and if either be omitted, the effect wi!l not 
follow, because both had the same appointment. So, if we ply some 
means, and neglect others, we have no reason to expect the blessing ; 
and all outward means together, will be no more than clay put on 
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the eyes, unless the Holy Spirit work his work in applying to us 
Christ and his benefits. 

2. The man had not yet seen Christ, nor properly known him 
though no doubt he had some information concerning him; Christ had 
proceeded, as we may say, some steps with his work upon him, before 
his eyes were opened. So is it in the spiritual work. Christ proceeds 
by anointing the eyes through the ordinary means of gracc, before the 
sinner see him, or know that it is he who is the operator. There may 
be some general knowledge of him, by information, as it was with 
the blind man; but the sinner is not first to discover the excellence 
and suitableness of Christ, and make the first move to embrace him. 

3. The man was directed to go to the pool, and to wash, and could 
do so, even before his eyes were opened; so sinners, in an unrenewed 
state, are to be directed to use the outward and ordinary means; it is 
their duty, and they have ability to do so, though as to spiritual things, 
they may do it very blindly ; they may also do it ina certain spirit of 
obedience, as this mav did. Considering the pool as an emblem of the 
Holy Spirit’s work, still the representation is correct ; the sinner is com- 
manded to ask by prayer the gift; and in doing so, in such manner as 
he can, will be like this blind man, groping along in the right way, in 
which the blessing was never sought in vain. ‘ He went away, there- 
fore, and washed, and came seeing.” 

“ They said unto him, how were thine eyes opened 7—a man that is 
called Jesus, made clay and anointed mine eyes, &c. Where is he? 
He said, | know not.” There may be a saving change of heart, a per- 
son may have passed from darkness unto light, who still has but a small 
measure of knowledge, obscure and imperfect views of Christ, and lit- 
tle spiritual acquaintance with him. It was soeven with the disciples. 
We find them, even to the end of Christ’s personal presence with them, 
very dark as to the spiritual nature of his kingdom, his death, resur- 
rection, &c. ‘This man also speaks of him as one to whom he was a 
stranger: “ A man that is called Jesus’ —but when the eyes are spi- 
ritually opened at all, the light will break in on the mind mure and 
more. When the Pharisees asked him, “ what sayest thou of him, 
that he hath opened thine eyes? He said, he is a prophet.” A mo- 
ment’s reflection on what he had experienced, of his power and good- 
ness convinced him that Jesus was indeed sent of God. 

“Then again called they the man that was blind, and said unto 
him, give God the glory, we know that this man is a sinner.” The 
work performed spoke for itself, that it was of God, this was undenia- 
ble even by the obstinate Pharisees, but the doer of it had contravened 
their ideas of duty, and therefore they were sure he wasa sinner. “ He 
answered and said, whether he be a sinner or no, I know not; one 
thing I know, whereas | was blind, now I see.” Where Christ savingly 
opens the eyes, he also sheds abroad his Jove in the heart; this man 
had a small measure of knowledge, as we have seen, and he had also 
a spark of love to Christ, therefore he could not join them in speak- 
ing against him; nor hear it without saying a word for him. 
Whether he be a sinner or no, I know not, that is, I do not know that 
he is a sinner; his opening my eyes is to me a sirong proof to the 
contrary. 

Christ proves himself to be a divine Saviour, in the experience of 
his people, far more clearly than all the arguments of the learned, 
and beyond the skill of all enemies to confute. One thing is indis- 
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putable, and spoke for itself, whereas he had been blind, now he saw, 
Where the power of Christ has been experienced in saving illumination, 
there will be in some measure zeal for him, and readiness to contess 
him before men. ‘ Will ye also be his disciples,” said he, intimating his 
own purpose and desire of cleaving unto him. They reviled him, but he 
was ueither afraid nor ashamed, he even increased in boldness and 
went on to plead for Christ, as in verse 30: “ Why, herein is a mar- 
vellous thing, that ye know not from whence he is, and yet he hath 
opened mine eyes.—NSince the world began, was it not heard that 
any man opened the eyes of one that was born blind. If this man 
was not of God, he could do nothing.” What a contrast between this 
spirit and conduct, and that manifested by his parents ;_ they were afraid 
to speak on the subject at all, lest they should incur the displeasure of 
the rulers; they could not even say who had opened the eyes of their 
son. The reason of this sinful subjection tomen, was, they had not 
experienced the power of Christin delivering them from the darkness 
and misery of their natural state, as he had. The Jews had azreed 
that if any man did confess that Jesus was the Christ, he should be put 
out of the synagogue. This was in some respects very proper; for 
those who declare their acceptance of Christ, therein renounce all 
righteousness of their own, and cannot belong also to the synagogue 
of the self-righteous. The words of the man in behalf of Jesus, so 
plainly amounted to a confession that he was Christ, that they “cast 
him out,” saying, ‘Thou wast altogether born in sins.” This was 
very truce, and now that he was enlightened by the power of Christ, 
he would no doubt understand this better than they did. His originai 
guilt, pollution and helplessness, showed the suitableness and excellen- 
cy of Christ Jesus to him. It was not exactly true, however, as they 
meant it, viz: that this constituted an essential difference between him 
aud them. ‘They had no idea that they also were born in sin, that they 
were blind and helpless as much as he was; they were strong believers 
in the purity, ability and goodness of human nature, at least as it was 
in themselves; and as it must be with all who hold such doctrines, it 
was impossible they could have any right views of Christ, as to his 
suitableness and infinite fullness, their own need of him, or the exceed- 
ing tiches of divine grace in the plan of salvation by him. ‘The 
whole have no need of a physician, but they that are sick. 

One thing, however, is observable, that no person on this occasion 
thought of ascribing the work that had been performed, to any but to 
Jesus; it was evidently far beyond any virtue in the clay or the water 
that had been used; no one considered it as the man’s own work by 
washing; even the Pharisees, with all their notions of human ability, 
never lay it to him, and in this they were not quite so absurd as their fol- 
lowers in the present day: and the man himself, of all others, was 
farthest from claiming the praise of it. He had indeed used the ap- 
poiated means, yet most heartily acknowledges the work to be wholly 
of Christ; and so will every oue who is spiritually and savingly en- 
lightened by him. F 

In conclusion, if men will be so unreasonable as to maintain that they 
have opened their own eyes and changed their own hearts it 1s need- 
less to reason with them ; but one thing is certain, that their case, by 
their own account, is contrary to every example in the word. | Their 
spot is not the spotof God’s children. If they will have it, that they can 
by their own natural power believe, we must Iet them say so; but they 
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cannot also claim that their believing is the faith of the operation of 
God. They say they can repent; perhaps so, but it cannot be repent- 
ance unto life, for that is God’s grant and gift. (Acts xi. 18.) They say 
thev can of themselves alsu love God, but if so, they cannot call their love 
the fruit of the Spirit. When they boast that they can of themselves 
keep all God’s commandments, they certainly need not, and can not at 
the same time, receive and rest upon Christ Jesus alone for righteousness 
and strength. And when they have said all this, they may with per- 
fect consistency claim all the glory. 

But, alas, “‘ cursed is man that trusteth in man, and maketh flesh 
his arm, whose heart departeth from the Lord; blessed is the man that 
trusteth in the Lord, and whose hope God is.” 


BARTIMEUS. 





Art. V. More of Dr. P. Builions’ Misrepresentations Corrected. 


Mr. Epiror—It may not agree with the taste of every reader of 
the Monitor, that its pages should be so much occupied with the affairs 
of the Associate Presbyteries of Albany and Cambridge, as to exclude 
much, perhaps, important matter on other subjects. But ‘‘to every 
thirg there is a season, and a time to every purpose under heaven.” 
A defence of church courts, and of their decisions, when they are just, 
is unquestionably a duty, and especially when they are assailed not only 
by false reasonings, but by denial of truths and misrepresentation of 
facts, which must pervert the minds of many, unless met and refuted. 
By such means, those Presbyteries are assailed in the Associate Pres- 
byterian Magazine; and the Associate Synod sustaining them, is in- 
volved in the same slander. 

It is certainly unpleasant to hear the charges of falsehood and mis- 
representation made and reiterated by both parties in this contest; and 
many readers may be perplexed by the contradictory assertions. The 
charges, too, we see, are as easily retorted without foundation as with 
it: the thief can as easily cry thief, as the honest man. But there are 
usually means furnished by Divine Providence for discriminating be- 
tween them; and it requires time, patience, and tle proper use of those 
means to attain this end. 

In the pages of the Magazine, I see many statements respecting the 
proceedings of the Associate Presbytery of Cambridge, which I must 
pronounce false; and representations of their words and deeds, which 
I must say are misrepresentations. Simply to say they are false, niay 
svem tame to those who are intimately acquainted with the matters in 


controversy ; but while proof is my chief object, I can not say less, 


and I need not say more, at least here. 

As those passages in the Magazine of which I complain, are too nu- 
merous to be exhibited in the pages of the Monitor, I shall chiefly con- 
fine myself to some remarks in the 4th No., page 128, connecting with 
them some other expressions on the same points. On that page, in re- 
latien to Dr. A. Bullions’ slanderous charges against his brethren of the 


Presbytery, and to the anonymous letters for which he was proved to 
be responsible, the editor says :— 
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“1st. That the charges referred to are neither unfounded nor slan- 
derous : 

“2d. Whatever be their character, they are not charges of D. B.’s 
laising: 

“3d. That Dr. B. never intended to make, and never did make, any 
such acknowledgment as is here attributed to him: and 

“4th. That that part of the documentary history (page 13th) which 
represents him as so doing, is an unfair and deceptive representation of 
the facts in the case. 

On the Ist, Lobserve, that the charges referred to were as follows, 
according to the minutes of Presbytery, and as published in Presbyte- 
ry’s History, p. 11. Dr. Bullions said, “ that if reports were true, for 
which he would refer Presbytery to the Rev. George Mairs and the 
Rev. Peter Gordon, there were four members of this Presbytery not fit 
to sit in this court—stating moreover—that what was charged against 
them, was error in doctrine and immorality in practice.” Now, itis true, 
that this would not have been of itself a charge by Dr. B., but he steadily 
refused to furnish the items or specifications of the reports, and conse- 
quently the means of investigation, and therefore, by the laws of church 
and state, rendered himself responsible for the reports of immorality 
and error. He moreover stated the above as the substance of what he 
had offered as a reason for his proposal that Presbytery should post- 
pone the business on which they had entered, thus insinuating that the 
reports were true. Thus he made charges against four members of 
Presbytery. Further; in bringing forward these charges of immo- 
rality and error, Dr. B. referred to the reports in the hands of Messrs. 
G. Mairs and P. Gordon, which, on inquiry, and according to the testi- 
mony published in the Presbytery’s History, pp. 23, 24, 27, were found 
to be copies of the same anonymous letters received by Messrs. Miller 
and D. Gordon. Now, how doves the editor of the Magazine say that 
“these charges were neither unfounded nor slanderous?” He does not 
deny Dr. B.’s expressions to be charges, he acknowledges that they are, 
and pleads that they possess a certaincharacter. ‘The idea conveyed 
can be nothing less than that the contents of those anonymous letters 
are true. And how does he so confidently declare this, as though they 
were true to his knowledge?’ The Presbytery deny these charges, and 
there is nota particle of proof in their favor adduced by the Editor, 
nor by any of the party, to our knowledge. Must the Presbytery and 
its members lie under these charges without proof? or is it insisted that 
it lies on them to prove themselves innocent on a mere unsupported and 
wanton charge? Common courtesy, as well as law, both ecclesiastical 
and civil, require the Editor to adopt a different course. Yet, in the 
mean time, for sake of satisfying the reader, while the Editor and his 
party insist on the truth of those charges, and refuse all proof of them, 
I will step beyond the requisitions of technical order, and give a brief 
sketch of the contents of those anonymous letters, and some evidences 
against their truth, agreeably to what is published in the Presbytery’s 
documentary history, but which, most probably, most of the readers of 
the Monitor have never seen. I shall only take the more prominent 
charges contained in the letters. 

1. The anonymous letters charge one of the members of Presbytery 
with “ beastly intoxication,” and that “he stands so charged on our 
minutes” of Presbytery. Now no such minute is known to me, nor 
have I ever heard of any member of this Presbytery so charged. 
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. Those letters charge the whole Presbytery with 
wn partiality in neglecting to censure that member 
though confessing his crime ; and that they 
services were wanted against Dr. Bullions. 
ground, when no such case occurred. 

3. A member is charged with slandering Dr. B. ina paper read by 
him in Presbytery. This charge was made by Dr. B. in Presbytery, 
fully tried in his presence, that ‘member was acquitted, and Dr. B. him- 
self submitted to the decision; and yet, after all this, these anonymous 
letters were written and published. 

4 Another member is charged with lying. This same charge was 
before the Commision ir. Salem, i in 1832, and the case satisfactorily ex- 
eo“: Yet after this, the charge is repeated in those letters. 

The same member is charged with error. This charge was never 
laid into Presbytery ; they know his sentiments to the contrary on the 
point on which he is charged in the letter. 

The general charge in these letters, in proof of which the above 
charges with some others of less importance were adduced, is, that 
some members of Presbytery had tampered with members of Cam- 
bridge Session in order to form a party against Dr. Bullions. This 
charge was made by Dr. Bullions in Presby tery; it was tried; after 
progress, a time of some wecks was given in order that any person 
knowing of any proof on the point should bring it in; all the testimony 
offered was taken, unless we except Mr. John Robertson, who, replying 
to Dr. B.’s ; proposal of him as a witness, said that the Doctor must be 
mistaken as to what he expected him to testify. Dr. B. did not insist. 
It was decided unanimously that the charge was not proved. And Dr. 
b. expressed “his conviction that the charge was without any founda- 
tion, and was slanderous.’”’—he acknowledged “his sin” and expressed 
“his sorrow for the offence given to the church by the declaration re- 
ferred to.” Yet after all, itis renewed in the anonymous letters. And 
in the face of all this evidence published, the Editor of the Magazine 
says deliberately, that the “ charges are neither unfounded nor slander- 
ous.” How can any person or court be safe with such an antagonist, 
if he be believed? Any further consequences of this assertion in the 
Magazine, may be prevented by a manly and full retraction by the 
Editor, as publicly as the slander was assumed by him. 

The 2d assertion by the Editor, quoted above, is, “ Whatever be their 
character, (the charges made by Dr. B. against his brethren of the Pres- 
bytery) they are not charges of Dr. B.’s raising.” ‘That I may treat 
the Editor fairly on this assertion, I shall take it in connection with 
some expressions found on page 96, wlich are as follows: “The story 
about the anonymous letter is—sound without substance— We put it 
to every one who shal! read the Presbytery’s documentary history, it 
they have furnished a particle of evidence that Dr. B. either wrote, or 
caused the letters to be written We say there is none—not a parti- 
cle. And if witnesses spoke the truth, as we believe they did, they 
could not testify to any such thing.” Here is a confident assertion, im- 
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plying a profession of intimate and perfect knowledge of the w hole 
i bee, r. Here is a bold assertion, that the Presbytery’s documentary 
history has not furnished a particle of evidence of Dr. B.’s responsi 
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\ will certainly, or probably at least, reason thus: “ The Ly a gen- 
tleman of respectable — has seen the Presbytery’s history; he 
surely would not risk, or Wound his character by a false assertion, 
Which could be easily ive ted; we may, therefore, confidently believe 
him, while we can not see the history ; how unjust and oppressive, 
then, must the decision of the Presbytery of Cambridge be! and how 
openly perverse the Synod in sustaining it!” 

Now the consequences of deception under such circumstances are 
serious, and the responsibility to God and man, for such an abuse of 
trust, is weighty. ‘The Editor can not justly even palliate his fault in 
these assertions, by referring to his own expression limiting the Presby- 
tery’s charge to writing, or causing the letters to be written; for the 
Presbytery’s charge was, that Dr. B. “had made himself responsible 
for certain slanderous letters against members of this Presbytery, by 

: writing, causing io be written, publishing, or commending them.” (See 
History, p. 26.) Now, he says, “that the story about the anonymous 
letters is sound without substance :” that is, the Presbyte sry’s charge, as 

’ they made and tried it. He moreover adds, on page 108, that “All 
that has been proved about the letter sent to Mr. D. Gordon, is simply, 
that Dr. B.’s name, which was written on the back of the letter, was 
in his own hand-writing, and also the few following words at the bot- 
tom of the last page, viz: ‘N. B. Let Mr. D. Gurdon have the reading 
of the above.’ Notwithstanding the many oaths—this is all that has 
been elicited ; and every thing else that has been written, or published, 
or said on this subject, is cither fiction or mere conjecture, unsupported 
by any proof whatever. This is all that the Presbytery have been able 
to establish, as will be seen from their own pamphlet. 

; Now, not to be tedious, by transferring the testimony taken on the 

' case to these pages, | will ‘simply state, with brevity, the principal 
things contained in that testimony as published in the Presbytery’s 
pamphlet. 

The following things will be found in that testimony by those who 
may examine it; viz: 

1. That on one copy of the anonymous letters, Dr. A. Bullions’ name 


*r was on the back, as the address of the letter, in his own hand- 
& writing. 
. 2. The letter, so addressed, was post-marked Franalinville, N. Y., 
r and the Post-Master of that place, by letter, denied that it had passed 


from that office. 
3. The words at the bottom of one of the anonymous letters, viz: 


+ ‘“N. B. Let Mr. D. Gordon have the reading of the above,” were in 
i Dr. B.’s hand-writing. 


4. The Rev. J. P. Miller, George Mairs, and Peter Gordon, had each 
a copy of this letter. 

5. The Rev. George Mairs refused to let his copy be seen on account 
of the hand-writing. 

6. Some months before the copies of this letter were sent to Messrs. 
Miller and Gordon, Dr. Bullions read a copy of the same to the Rev. 
Messrs. Whyte and Stalker. 

7. Messrs. Whyte and Stalker entreated Dr. B. to do nothing with 
the paper but to burn it. 

It will be fair to give the views taken of this testimony by Presby- 
tery, in coming to a decision on the case—and 

It appeared that there was an attempt by Dr. B. at deception, in 
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addressing the letter to himself with his own hand, and in having it 
falsely post-marked, “ Franklinville.” 

2. ‘That the person who addresses the letter should be held as the 
author, unless he can show for whom he did it, even though the hand of 
an amauuensis a’one may be seen in the body of the letter. 

3. ‘That a Nota Bene, at the close of a letter, not professing to be 
by a different author, identifies its author with that of the letter itself, 
till he show that he is not the same. In this case there was no hint 
given that it was written by any other than the author. 

4. ‘The writer of the Nota Bene, assuming to dispose of the letter, 
as in this case he does, assumes the authorship of the letter, and 
all the responsibility ;—which was the thing charged by the Pres- 
bytery. 

5. ‘That Dr. B., by reading the letter to Messrs. Whyte and Stalker, 
without expressing his disapprobation of it, was publishing it, and 
so rendering himself responsible, according to the charge by Pres- 
bytery. 

6. That Dr. B., having the anonymous letter in his possession, and 
using itas he did, was responsible for it, till he show how he ob- 
tained it. 

7. That Messrs. Whyte and Stalker, by entreating Dr. B. to do 
nothing with the letter, but to burn it, showed that they understood him 
to be concerned in the authorship or publication of it, and that he had 
used no means to change these apprehensions. 

8. The facts appearing in testimony and published, that the anony- 
mous letter to Mr. Miller contained a note, “that a copy would be 
handed to the Rev. G. Mairs’—that Mr. Mairs obtained a copy ac- 
cordingly—that the earliest copy known was in Dr. B.’s_ possession, 
according to the testimonies of Messrs. Whyte and Stalker—that Dr. 
B. called on Mr. Mairs to see the letter in his possession, without any 
communication between him and Mr. Mairs, from the time of its re- 
ception till the time of his call to see it, plainly importing that he knew 
by his own deed that it was there—and that Mr. Mairs refused to let 
his copy be seen by others on account of the hand-writing, all make an 
irresistible impression, that Dr. B. was responsible for the letters. 

9. When the charge was first made before the Presbytery, and in 
Dr. B.’s presence, he made no denial, nor challenge of proof; and he 
did not again appear before Presbytery to defend, though informed of 
the case on hand, and several times cited, nor in any of his commani- 
cations to Presbytery afterwards did he ever send in a denial of the 
charge. 

10, With all this evidence against Dr. B., there was none offered to 
acquit him of the charge. ‘There was not even a probability in his fa- 
vor, which could render the evidence against him in the least doubtful : 
not evena probability arising from internal evidence, as the Editor of 
the Magazine now pleads, p. 96. This was against him, for the letter 
contained many of his familiar forms of expression, and the very ex- 
pressions which he had in Presbytery used on such of the topics in the 
ietter as had been in trial, 

But the Editor says, p. 96, in reference to those letters, “that Dr. B. 
offered to his congregation, on the !1th of June last, satisfactory evi- 
dence that he neither wrote them, nor caused them to be written.” But 
if he did, neither Presbytery nor Synod were in fault for neglecting 
such evidence, as it was withheld from both. And if he did, it has been 
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kept close with themselves. We have not yet seen the evidence; the 
public do not know it. Why is it not published by those who take so 
much interest in the matter as to deny the charge?’ The Editor says, 
p- 96, that by these anonymous letters, “ Dr. B. has suffered more than 
from any thing else.” Surely, then, good acquitting evidence would be 
worth publishing. Till the evidence appears, the public will appreciate 
this “satisfactory evidence,” and the assertion of it, justly. They will 
no doubt allow it as much weight as the Synod did the Doctor’s plea, 
I think, his only one on this point, viz: That before he left home, a certain 
person had offered to father or mother the anonymous letters ; although, 
with all the importance of the matter to him, he neither brought that 
person forward, nor his or her affidavit, nor even the name, 

The 3d and 4th assertions by the Editor of the Magazine, quoted above, 
I take together, as the latter fixes and defines the meaning of the former. 
In relation to Dr. Bullions’ retraction of his charges against his brethren, 
the Editor here says, “that Dr. B. never did make any such acknow- 
ledgment as is here attributed to him,” and adds, “ that the documenta- 
ry history (p. 13) which represents him as so doing, is an unfair and 
deceptive representation of the facts of the case.” If the Editor should 
say that ] misrepresent him in his 3d assertion, as he was only denying 
the Doctor’s acknowledgment in the particular form of statement which 
he was criticising, the 4th shows that he intended that very form of 
statement which is made by Presbytery. The Presbytery, then, has 
asserted and published, and did not expect a contradiction of it, that 
Dr. B. retracted “as unfounded and slanderous, the declaration, That 
four members of this Presbytery are unfit to sit as members of this 
court, on supposition that certain reports in possession of Messrs. Peter 
Gordon and George Mairs are true.” The Editor denies that Dr. B. 
ever made this acknowledgment or retraction; and this he does in the 
face of full legal evidence, and that evidence as known to him, and all 
this too, without adding any thing in support of hisdenial. I shall now 
adduce sufficient evidence against this denial: 

1. The statement just given above as the Presbytery’s, is a true 
extract from the minutes, which is always acknowledged legal evidence 
in court. 

2. At Salem, some weeks after this retraction was made by Dr. B., 
the following minute of Presbytery was made, which is also published 
in the Presbytery’s pamphlet, and therefore known to the Editor, viz: 
“Does Dr. B. acknowledge his sin, and profess his unfeigned sorrow for 
it, in the falsehood and slander which he has acknowledged he did utter 
against his brethren of the Presbytery? He expressly refused to use 
the words unfeigned sorrow, but answered (in writing) ‘1 thought I 
was really sorry for it, and | have made it.a matter of confession before 
God.’” Now, here was an unequivocal recognition by Dr. B. of the 
retraction referred tu by the Presbytery, in their question to him.— 
For what did he express sorrow? For the falsehood and 
which he had acknowledged ? 

3. The Editor knows that Dr. B. did make the retraction which 
Presbytery say he did, and records it in his Magazine, pages 45, 47, 48. 
In page 45, he correctly records the Presbytery’s 5th requisition of Dr. 
B.. the first part of which is sufficient at present, viz: “5. That Dr. 
B. either retract his declaration as unfounded and slanderous, That four 
members of this Presbytery are unfit to sit as members of this court, on 
supposition that certain reports in possession of P. Gordon and D. Mairs 
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are true,” &c. On page 47, he proposes to give a copy of Dr. B.’san- 
swers to Presbytery’s requisitions, in which copy, on p. 48, the follow- 
ir g is found, viz: “ Fifth, My answer to the fifth was, and I still ad- 
here to it, that [had no sooner uttered the language charged, than I 
was convinced that it was wrong, and I am sorry for it and retract it.” 
Was it then too much to say as above, that the Editor denied Dr. B.’s 
retraction in the face of evidence known to him? The reader may be 
reminded that the retraction just quoted, is not the same with that re- 
corded by Presbytery. The state of the case was this: Dr. B. pro- 
duced and read a set of answers ; the fifth, as just now quoted from the 
Magazine, was one of them. Presbytery objected to it, and Dr. B. 
produced another, which was recorded by Presbytery. Thus Dr. B. 
and the Magazine have preserved an additional testimony on this 
point. 

4. The fact of Dr. B.’s retraction is susceptible of proof, by, no 
doubt, filty witnesses, and some of these his warmest friends. 

Before yielding the page, as the orcasion is suitable, | would ask the 
liberty of answering a call in the Magazine for February, p. 211, by 
Mr. Stark. He has taken much interest in the Appendix to the Presby- 
tery’s History, and in its sapposed errors and authors. A writer in 
the Monitor, over the signature of FAIR PLAY, has kindly and ap- 
propriately corrected his misapprehensions. But he is not yet satisfied 
on the subject of the authorship, and says: “It is surely reasonable to 
believe the Appendix to be the work of the same authors as the Narra- 
tive, at least, till it be disclaimed by them.” I would have supposed 
the statements of Fair Play to be sufficient; but since they are not, I 
do now say, that the Appendix was not the work of the Committee who 
published the Documentary History, nor did it ever come under thei in- 
spection. But it may perhaps be said, Why so long in making this dis- 
claimer’? I reply, 1 thought there was no urgent necessity ; and this 
was only one of many misrepresentations, which flowed so fast in the 
pages of the Magazine, that I soon despaired of noticing any more than 
afew prominent ones. Besides, on a careful attention to the writer’s 
object, I did account the Appendix on the excommunication of the 
Burghers substantially correct, as Mr. Stark himself acknowledges it 
is, by his excusing Mr. Stalker for inaccuracy on the ground of “ com- 
mon usage.” I did, however, believe that the remarks on this point in 
the Appendix, were liable to misapprehension, and did regret, when I 
first saw it, that a cautionary clause had not been employed. The 
writer himself, too, observed it before Mr. Stark’s remarks appeared; 
so that the latter might, had he known this, have saved himself from 
the unpleasant exposure of his egotism, in alleging the committee to 
be dependent on his intelligence and information. 

While I have my pen in hand, 1 would very briefly notice one thing, 
which runs through, perhaps, all the Nos. of the Magazine, as far as 
yet published, viz: the charge of Popery against the Associate 
Synod, and at least some, if not all, of the Presbyteries under her 
inspection. 

In addition to what is said by the Editor of the Monitor on this 
point in the Feb. No., | would add, that this cry appears to be used as 
talismanic—for operating on the feelings of the weak, rather than for 
enlightening their minds. The disaffected members of a church dis- 
cover a resemblance between some things found in Popery and in Pro- 
testant Churches, and they raise the cry of Popery. Now will the 
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writers in the Magazine say that every thing must be condemned that 
is found in Popery, however much abused by their superstitions ! Must 
infant baptism be ‘discarded because the Papists hold it and practice it, 
although they add errors and superstitious rites with it?) Must the sa- 
crament of the supper be discarded because Popery holds it and per- 
verts it? And must church government, and that submission which 
Christ requires in his church be rejected, because Papists pervert it? 
It is either a weak or perverted mind that will discard from their pro- 
fession or practice what is good and necessary, because some have _per- 
verted or abused it. 

The charge which the Magazine makes of Popery in the Associate 
Church, is chiefly of a claim to infallibilitv: and this claim is imputed 
to their courts, because they claim submission to their decisions by those 
who ask membership and communion with them, either office or in 
sealing ordinances. ‘There are two opposite extremes to which opin- 
ions and practice are apt to go on this question, viz: 

hat absolute obedience is due to church courts and 
sions, whether right or wrong. And 

That no obedience whatever is due further than a_ person's plea- 
sure, and that church courts have merely an advisory power. 

The first is Popery ; the second is Independency and Free-Thinking. 
The first is charged by the Magazine on the — tate Church, at least 
in America; to the latter, I think the Magazine is tending. So that 
our controversy is likely to be a po Roreeacag of principle too wide for 
coalescence. A discussion of this subject of church government and 
discipline, in the pages of the Monitor, when they are a little more at 
leisure for it than at present, might be highly useful. But for the pre- 
sent, | would ask whether the Magazine does not intend the 
doctrines, and if not, what is its definite intention?— 

1. That no church member is bound to submit to any 
church court which he thinks is wrong? 


their deci- 


following 
decision of a 


Phat no church court ought to require submission of any member 
who thinks their decision wrong! And therefore— 

That no church court should require any member to submit, if he 
is pleased through pride and stubbornness to say steadfastly that he thinks 
their decision erroneous ? 

4. And that the church court should allow the disobedient, who says 
their decision is wrong, to stili continue in their communion, and in the 
station he may occupy, whatever be the charge against him, whether of 
error or immorality, and even if his plea be justification of his sin or 
error! 

As I do take this to be the meaning of the Magazine on this point, I 
am willing to hear it define and explain ; 
view, | ask, 

1. Whether, on these principles, there should be any government in 
san charch,—any thing but advisory conventions? 

If the re should be a government, of what use would it be under 
ens principles ? 

3. When our Lord says, (Matt. xviii. 17,) “but if he neglect to 
hear the church, let him be unto thee as an heathen man and a_publi- 
can,” would such an one be held as a “heathen” and a “publican,” if 
he should be allowed still to continue in their communion? or does not 
the rule necessarily require the court to insist on their sentence and 


but for the present, under this 
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its execution, as long as they consider it just, although the individual 
should think it unjust? 

4. I further ask, whether Deut. xvii. 8-13, does not require a sen- 
tence by a court, and that the court insist on their sentence, instead of 
yielding to the prejudices and pride of the culprit ? 

5. Whether Christ required the angel of the Church of Pergamos, 
(Rev. ii. 14, 15,) to make a sentence against the Balaamites and Nico- 
laitans, and insist on it to their reformation or exclusion ; or whether he 
required them to make none, or to recede from it, because of the igno- 
rance, error, or stubbornness of those heretics, as they were virtually 
doing at that time. Let the same remarks apply to Thyatira. 
(Rev. ii. 20-25.) 

6. Whether the false apostles tried by the angel of the Church of 
Ephesus (Rev. ii. 2) acknowledged the sentence just, and if they did 
not, whether the angel did recede from the sentence, or whether he 
ought to have done it? But 

Finally, are we asked in turn, Must we submit to every sentence, 
just orunjust’? I reply, No; not to any thing that would require us to 
commit a sin—but if we cannot submit, nor effect a reformation, we 
would neither ask communion with them under such sins, nor intrude 
ourselves on them. And when our church will neither reverse an un- 
righteous sentence, nor suffer us to leave their communion, but will 
suppress our testimony by the hand of power, we also will join in 
the cry of Popery. 

Yours sincerely, 


A. ANDERSON. 





Art. VI. Inceptum occultare proditores.—No. 2. 


Mr. Epiror, 

In the preceding number some surprise was expressed at the “ Una- 
vailing efforts” of the editor of the Associate Presbyterian Magazine 
“for peace.” It is not becoming in one man to impeach the motives of 
another, or to treat his profession as false, without good evidence. 
Neither is it becoming in a rational creature to receive as true the pro- 
fessions of men which are contradicted either by their own conduct, or 
by well established facts. This would be to extinguish the light of 
reason in the soul, and abuse the faculties God has given us. If a man 
profess himself deaf while he answers a question put to him ina whis- 
per, his profession will most likely be disregarded, and his conduct 
treated with contempt. So if a man profess himself laboring with un- 
availing efforts for peace and church fellowship, with a class of men 
whom he holds up to the world as destitute of every moral virtue, his 
profession ought to be disregarded, and his conduct not only treated 
with contempt, but his person excluded from every well regulated com- 
munity, as a disturber of the public peace. And such appears to me to 
be the condition of the editor of this Magazine. 

With this remark, we proceed to notice some of the heavy charges 
which he brings against the Associate Synod. ‘‘It is admitted,” says 
this editor, “on all hands, that the difficulties under which we are suf- 
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fering arise, not from error in doctrine or immorality in conduct, in any 
of those who have been so many years the object of almost unceasing 
persecution, but from a spirit of contention in some of our church 
courts, under the influence of which, there has arisen at least as much 
that is worthy of blame on the one side as on the other.” Knowing, as 
the writer of this article does, all the facts in controversy, he is com- 
pelled to acknowledge that he had not supposed it possible for the in- 
genuity of man to embody in a plausible form, within the compass of a 
single sentence, so much falsehood, or so effectually to put darkness in 
the place of light! Yet we do not ask the reader to take an assertion 
for this statement; for if he possess not sufficient judgment and discrim- 
ination not to take the mere naked assertion of any man ona subject of 
this kind, much less the ex parte statements of accused persons, he is 
notcapable of forming a correct opinion. But we ask every candid 
reader to weigh the following considerations : 

1. The editor declares that “ there has arisen at least as much that 
is worthy of blame on the one side as on the other.” And what are 
the evils that have arisen according to this editor? They form a black 
catalogue. Nothing less than *‘ falsehood” —* party spirit”—“ oppres- 
sion” —* convicting the accused in the absence of all testimony” —* in- 
effible baseness”—“ scheme of infamy”--“ persecution”—“ war in the 
heart even to extermination.” These, and other lamb-like expressions 
of asimilar character, are every where dispersed up and down the 
pages of this Magazine; and yet “there is at least as mucu that is 
worthy of blame on the one side as on the other ;” and of course the 
editor of the Magazine, if he is to be believed, is personally guilty of 
all the horrid crimes above enumerated! Crimes, the very thought of 
which can not but make a pious man shudder! We will not insult 
the reader’s understanding by any further comment on this point. 

2. The editor also asserts that “it is apmirTeEp on all hands” that 
there “is as much worthy of blame on the one side as on the other.” 
I am perfectly willing thatthe Rev. Dr. P. Bullions should confess to 
the world that he has been guilty of all the above enumerated crimes. 
But as a member of the Associate Synod, I, for one, utterly deny: that 
I have been actuated by any such spirit as Dr. B. tells us has actuated 
him, or that | have been guilty of any of the crimes which he says he 
has committed. It is nor, therefore, apMirrep on all hands. And I 
would sooner lose my right hand than make any such admission; be- 
cause it would be a violation of my own conscience, and a calumny 
upon brethren. But I deny the right of Dr. Bullions, or any other 
man, to make confession of sin forme, either before God or men; but 
since he has had the temerity to do so, | kaow not how to answer him, 
better than in the language of the learned and pious Charnock :— 
“ Actions are to be tried by God’s knowledge, not our surmises. Prin- 
ciples aud ends lie deep and hid from us, and it is intolerable pride to 
pretend to have a joint key with God to open that cabinet which he 
hath reserved to himself. Besides the violation of the rule of charity 
in misconstruing actions, which may be great and generous in their 
root and principle, we invade God’s right, and become usurping judges 
of evil thoughts. (James ii. 4.) It is therefore a boldness worthy tobe 
punished by the judge, to assume to ourselves the capacity and autho- 
rity of him who is the only judge. In censuring men, we may 
doubly imitate the devil, in false accusation of the brethren, as well as 
in an ambitious usurpation of the rights of God.” 
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But while the right of the Dr. to confess the sins of others in this 
manner is denied, it is freely admitted that if he see cause to make such 
a public confession as the above, others have no right tocomplain. And 
had the confession of the Rev. gentlemen been cess general, and had it 
been made without the apparent design of involving the innocent in the 
same condemnation into which itis admitted on all hands that he has 
fallen, it would be more commendable. [t would afford a faint ray of 
hope that the fearful schism might yet be healed—that a spirit of con- 
tention and persecution might yet yield to the mild and heavenly spirit 
of the gospel—and that the devouring sword might now at length be 
returned to its peaceful scabbard. For I maintain and intend to prove, 
before I close these papers, that a refusal on the part of our schismati- 
cal brethren to make a particular confession of sin against God and his 
church, is the cause of the breach that has occurred. Buta general 
confession amounts to nothing. It is in the mouth of the most profli- 
gate, and is made by way of palliation. Others are no less guilty ; 
and sin is such a prevalent evil, that | at least am as good as others. If 
others accuse me of sin, itis only “Saran rReprovine sin.* There 
is at least as much that is worthy of blame on the one side as on the 
other! Such was not the confession of David and Paul, nor of any of 
the saints. They constantly use the personal relative in the first person 
and singular number—* I acknowledge my transgressions aud my sin 
is ever before me.” “Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners, 
of whom Iam chief.’ Had the editor of the Magizine and his coad- 
jutors made this particular confession, when convicted of particular 
offences, the Secession Church in these United States had not now 
been broken and trodden down by the common enemies of our common 
christianity; or were they willing even now to make such a confession, 
the hurt might yet be healed. 

3. The Dr. declares further, “that the difficulties under which we 
are suffering, arise not from IMMORALITY in Conduct in any.” “ Itis ad- 
mitted on all hands” that “party spirit’—* convicting the accused in 
the absence of all testimony’”—* contention” —“ persecution” —-* war in 
the heart, even to extermination,” &c. are the causes of our difficul- 
ties, and that there is as mucu worthy of blame on the one side as 
on the other. And yet it is admitted on all hands that our difficulties 
arise not from “immMoraLiry in ANY?” What! these horrid crimes 
not immoral! Perseeution, condemnation, and even extermination of 
the innocent, not immoral! Was ever sentence like thissubmitted to public 
inspection? In the language of another-—“ How are the mighty fallen, 
not in fighting the battles of the Lord; but in fighting against him!” 
The best account I am able to give of this strange sentence, is to sup- 
pose that men are sometimes more ready to run into any absurdity than 
make a particular confession of sin; or that anger steals away the judg- 
ment and perverts the reasoning faculties of men reputed wise. 

* Not immorality in any!’ Notimmoral to write and publish in a 
secret manner, and for a series of years, anonymous pamphlets of a 
“mendacious and ribaldish character, and of an infidel tendency,” 
against those whom he publicly professes to honor as christian breth- 
ren! Not immoral to write a paper, cause it to be transcribed, and then 
deny the authorship! Notimmoral to obtain a paper from another, un- 








* This elegant and dignified language is the Dr.’s answer to the charge of betraying an 
unchristian spirit. True enough. But it is Satan reproving sin: Ergo, sin is no sin! 
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der a solemn pledge not to make any use of it whatever to the injury 
of the individual from whom it was obtained, and then incorporate into 
it interlineations of others, changing its entire character, and publish 
the whole, as thus altered, to the world, under the signature of the per- 
son from whom it was thus fraudulently obtained! No immorality in 
writing letters to weaken and even do away our testimony 
given under oath! No immorality in giving currency to an an- 
onymous letter of a highly slanderous character with forged post- 
mark, and addressed to the individual who thus 


gave it currence y 
in his own hand-writing ? 


And then months afterwards, refer to such 
letter as the proof of a fuma clamosa against brethren in the church! 
And yet ail these charges, and others of a similar, but less aggrava- 
ting nature, were charged upon-some of the suspended brethren— 
some against one individual and some against others. And not only 
charged, but proved in the church courts; yea, proved by indubita- 
ble testimony, which is not in the power of sophistry itself to evade or 
set aside. It is sickening to make these details ; but the cause of truth 
the cause of the innocent suffering under a load of calumny, 
a full disclosure. 

Here, then, we have all distinction between right and wrong, all dis- 
crimination between the innocent and the guilty swept away, rather 
than make a particular confession of sin. Sooner than do this, they 
have for years embroiled our church courts—offered to submit to cen- 
sure on condition that they were acknowledged innocent! And having 
failed to palm upon the church their new code of morals, they have 
raised a party, made a breach, and are publishing monthly to the world 
falsehood and abuse of the church of God. Confessing themselves, as 
ve have seen, and truly believe, guilty of heinous offences, in the vain 
hope of fixing a like sugma upon men who never participated in their 
unfruitful works of darkness, and who regard all such doings with the 
utmost abhorrence. And all this, 
offended God and injured brethren. 


demands 


rather than make confession to their 

Is this to be ambassadors of the 
Prince of peace—to preach the gospel of peace—to teach men to live 
in peace—to be co-workers with God in the salvation of his charch? 
Does infidelity need such a weapon as they place monthly in its 
hands? Does the native ignorance and depravity of the human 
heart require such aliment! Does vice need such stimulus ? 

But if the Head of the church has not withdrawn from us, as a pub- 
lic body—If he has not left the Synod to a blind tatuity, it appears to 
ine she will require a particular confession of sin from ihe se separating 
brethren, and a return to the path of duty, or erecta wall of separa- 
tiun between them and her communion, as high as that which separates 
her from Romanism or the wildest anarchy of Independency. For laxi- 
ty of discipline is undoubtedly the root of “our diflic ulties.”” Had 
these immoralities which the Dr. now confesses been nipped in the 
bud by a prompt application of our adopted rules of discipline, they 
had never grown to their present magnitude. Had the Presbytery of 
Cambridge applied these rules when Dr. P. Bullions left his charge in a 


disorderly manner—had the commission of Synod which sat in Salem 


in 1832, applied these rules, instead of admonishing, for the repetition 
of offences for which a rebuke had been previously administered—had 
the Presbytery of Albany applied these rules when Mr. Stark declined 
their authority, there is every reason to believe that the Secession 
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Church would long ago have been a quiet habitation. It is notintend- 
ed to cast the least degree of censure on the courts here referred to. 
They erred on the side of charity and humanity, hoping for the re- 
turn of a better spirit in their delinquent brethren. It was, never- 
theless, a false lenity, and the church now reaps the bitter fruit of her 
misplaced confidence. Although Mr. Stark declined the authority of 
the Presbytery of Albany, in a most contemptuous and abusive man- 
ner, and declared in writing, that he would treat whatever decisions 
they might make as nu/l and void, and protested against their inter- 
fering with him in any way; yet he and the editor of the Magazine now 
try to make the public believe that he did not decline their autho- 
rity, because he was not suspended instanter ! It is probable that the 
cry of persecution raised against the church courts, while they were 
suffering the basest kind of persecution from the unceasing secret 
stabs, and Open misrepresentations of their delinquent brethren may 
have had its influence. Men will yield much to an opponent, rather 
than incur the suspicion of cruelty. Butit should be forever borne in mind 
that church courts must rest contented under the cry of persecution, or 
forego the exercise of discipline altogether. ‘There is no alternative 
between these two ways, as all history and experience fully demon- 
strate. If they will be found faithful, they must lay their account at 
once to suffer reproach. Ahab denounces Elijah as a ‘“ troubler of 
Israel :” Tertullus, Paul as “a pestilent fellow :” Rome, Wickliffe “a 
diabolus :” Luther a “satelite of Satan and trumpet of rebellion.” The 
great, the intrepid Calvin, 1s to this day falsely denounced as a murde- 
rer. It is to be feared thatmany in this evil time, are choosing sin rather 
than affliction. But let the timid souls of the fearful hear the word of 
the Lord—“ Lift up your eyes to the heavens, and look upon the earth 
beneath ; for the heavens shall vanish away like smoke, and the earth 
shall wax old like a garment, and they that dwell therein shall die 
in like manner: but my salvation shall be forever, and my righteous- 
ness shall not be abolished. Hearken unto me, ye that know right- 
eousness, the people in whose heart is my law; fear ye not the reproach 
of men, neither be ye afraid of their revilings. For the moth shall eat 
them up like a garment, and the worm shall eat them like wool : 
but my righteousness shall be forever, and my salvation from gene- 
ration to generation. Whoart thou that theu shouldest be afraid of 
man that shall die, and of the son of man, which shall be made us 
grass, and forgettest the Lord thy Maker ?” (1s. li.) 

But the Doctor regards the rejection of a Resolution offered in Sy- 
nod on Saturday, by the Rev. A. Heron, to set apart a day “for the 
exercises of fasting and prayer” as not only unreasonable and improper, 
but also “ the saddest evidence that had yet been given, that war, even 
to extermination, was in their hearts!’ That a minister of the gospel 
should condemn any body of men for declining these solemn religi- 
ous duties, in connection with men who had nothing better than a 
spirit of mutual extermination towards each other, may well be iook- 
ed upon with surprise. Such a fast would have borne a striking re- 
semblance to a certain fast spoken of by the prophet Isaiah :-—* Be- 
hold, ye fast for strife and debate ; and to smite with the fist of wick- 
edness.” Conscientious men might, without any stretch of charity, be 
excused for declining such a fast. 

Again: there was reason to apprehend that those who were so ur- 
gent for this fast, had neglected this duty too much in private, and had 
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not attended sufficiently to that preparation which is necessary for its 
right observance, or they would not have appeared in Synod in battle 
array, manifesting predetermined resistance to her orderly proceedings. 
While they were laying schemes in anticipation of Synod’s meeting, the 
friends of truth retired to a private room, and without any ostentation, 
humbly and fervently implored the divine aid and counsel; and the re- 
sult of that meeting demonstrated that they had not implored in vain. 
May they follow the same rule in time to come. 

Again: It was now the fourth day of the meeting, and almost no- 
thing had been done ; some brethren were more than a thousand miles 
from home on expense ; and it was wel! known, that with the greatest 

ossible despatch, much important business would lie over undone. 

olomon tells us, that “to every thing there is a season and atime.” It 
was then a time to work. Had the Synod adopted their resolution, it 
would have been like the crew of a sinking vessel, that abandoned the 
pumps to keep a fust. Besides, it was well known, that the two-fold 
object of that resolution, was to retard the business and cast odium 
upon the character of Synod for piety. These, and other like consid- 
erations, influenced me to vote against it, and I suppose might have in- 
fluenced others. 

It was intended to notice a number more of these specimens of trifling 
and dodging the question, and perversions and unfounded falsehoods, 
with which this strange Magazine abounds; but this paper is already 
extending to too great length. And besides, it appears to me, that a’ 
mere specimen of such wares is enough for sensible men ; as for others, 
these wares were designed for them; and if they choose to appropriate 
them to their own use, they have no body to blame but themselves, 


should they suffer loss in the end. 
SIMPLEX. 





Art. VII. The Pittsburgh Convention. 


It appears that the notice we took of the proceedings of the above 
Convention, has given dissatisfaction in certain quarters. And we are 
free to acknowledge that we were mistaken with respect to the nature 
and meaning of the Report that we published. This acknowledgment 
we make on the assurance of those, who, from their position, ought to 
be better acquainted with the views and designs of the Convention than 
ourselves. ; ; 

About the middle of January we received two letters respecting this 
matter; one from Dr. Pressly, the President of the Convention, the 
other from the Rev. Hugh McMillan; and which we promised to pub- 
lish as soon as was practicable. But to our great surprise, we have 
found that Dr. Pressly could not wait the fulfillment of this promise, 
but has published a copy of the letter, addressed to us, in the Christian 
Magazine for March. ‘This conduct on the part of Dr. P. we consider 
as very discourteous, and his apology for it, disingenuous. He says: 
“J expected that the editor of the Monitor would consider himself un- 
der obligations to do justice to the Convention immediately. But tho 
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number for February appears without even a promise of its publi- 
cation.” 

It is a little singular that while the Doctor should be taking us to task 
about a misrepresentation, he should fall into a far more palpable one 
himself. In our No. for February, we gave notice that “the Letters 
lying on hand would all be attended to as soon as practicable.” Here 
was a distinct promise that ail the letters on hand would be published : 
And we even italicised the word Letters, to show that they were of a 
particular import, and consequently would be published without fail ; 
and that too, “perhaps in the next number.” Now this ought to have 
satisfied any reasonable person, and especially when it might easily 
have been seen from the contents of the February No., that there was 
no room in it for the letters referred to, with the necessary explana- 
tions.—We, therefore, say that Dr. Pressly has entirely misrepresented 
us, in saying that we did not even promise the publication of his letter. 
But as he says of us ; “Christian charity will not allow us to suppose that 
he intended” to misrepresent us. 

The charge brought against us is, that we represented the Conven- 
tion as adopting the principle of ‘‘ Catholic Communion.” This was, 
indeed, our understanding of the Report. We sincerely thought, that 
the Convention had, though rather slyly, adopted the Free-Communion 
scheme. And the following things led us to this way of thinking: 

1. It appeared to us, that the two principal churches represented in 
the Convention, viz: the Associate Reformed Synod of the West, and 
the Associate Reformed Synod of New-York, which are sometimes 
claimed to be one church, and which really have the same identical 
creed and make the same identical public profession, could not “ approx- 
imate” much more nearly to one another without holding sacramental 
communion together. We supposed that they did already do all, that, 
it is now said, was the object of the Convention to recommend, viz: 
“uniting together in reading the scriptures, prayer, and such like re- 
ligious exercises.” 

2. It appeared to us, that the Convention by “ ecclesiastical commu- 
nion” meant communion in the government and discipline of the church. 
They say, “all christians may hold fellowship together in all religious 
exercises, which do not embrace ecclesiassical communion.” Then, the 
question with us was, what do they mean by ‘ecclesiastical commu- 
nion?’” And we confess, the question puzzled us a good deal,—But we 
concluded that they explained themselves in the words following: 
“'There is a communion which may be called ministerial, which adds to 
mere christian fellowship that which is official and yet not ecclesiastical 
communion. The organization and government of the church is more 
than ministerial. It is Presbyterial. Ministerial communion is, there- 
fore, not organical. Ministers, therefore, though belonging to different 
denominations, may, nevertheless, have intercourse with each other in all 
those official duties not embracing ecclesiastical communion.” 

Now it appeared to us as plain as dav, that the terms “ Presbyterial,”’ 
“organical” and “ecclesiastical,” in this series of argumentation, did 
all signify one and the same thing, otherwise the reasoning of the Con- 
vention was sophistical and inconclusive. For the design is to show 
that ‘ministerial communion” is not ‘ ecclesiastical,’ because not 
Presbyterial or organical. Well, ministers by the Report are allowed 
to hold “official communion” with one another ; that is, communior in 
the performance of their official duties, saving those which pertain to 
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“the organization and government of the church.” But do not min- 
isters act officially in dispensing the Lord’s Supper? We, therefore, 
very naturally concluded, that the Convention allowed them to hold 
communion together in this official act and in every thing else pertain- 
ing to their office, except in what relates to “the organization and gov- 
ernment of the church;” which, the Convention say, “is more than 
ministerial—it is Presbyterial.” 

3. We know that sacramental communion, in many churches, was 
not regarded as the same with organical communion; but only as a 
means of the “nearer approximation” of the churches. 

4. Two clerical brethren happened to call on us, at the time we were 
studying out the meaning of the Report in question, to whom we ; diner. 
ed it and asked their opinion in relation to its meaning; and after puz- 
zling themselves some time with the thing, they expressed their entire 
concurrence with our views on the subject. And it may be added, that 
these brethren are perhaps not greatly inferior to Dr. Pressly himself 
in ability to understand the English language. 

Dr. Pressly is not satisfied with our use of the term “ inter- 
communion.” He says this term “as used in the Monitor evi- 
dently refers to communion in the Lord’s Supper betwixt the mem- 
bers of the different churches, while they remain ecclesiastically 
distinct.” We used the term to express all the different kinds of 
communion among christians referred to in the re port. According 
to Webster’s Dictionary it signifies “mutual communion.” Now the 
Report mothe of “civil communion,” “ religious communion,” “ chris- 
tian communion,” “ ecclesiastical communion,” “ ministerial commu- 
nion,” “ official communion,” “ Presbyterial communion,” and “ organ- 
ical communion.” Our intention was to use a single term to express 
the whole. But while we said 'that the Report was on the subject of 
‘‘inter-communion,”’ we also at the same time gave the very words 
used by the Convention itself as expressive of the subject of that Re- 
port. Hence, there was no particular call for Dr. Pressly’s exclama- 
tion—“* A Report on the subject of inter-communion! Why, sir, there 
was no Report on this subject submitted to the Convention.” Now he 
might with equal propriety express himself in the same exclamatory 
style, in relation to what Mr. McMillan affirms was the subject of that 
Report, viz: “ the intercourse of christians,’ &c. 

That there is ambiguity about this Report no candid person will deny. 
We verily believe that few, who were not previously acquainted with 
the views of the Convention, would have understood it differently from 
us. We are certain that almost all, with whose opinions on the sub- 
ject we are acquainted, have taken the same view of it we did. 

A Report on a subject of this nature ought to have been very plain. 
And doubtless perspicuity on this subject is entirely practicable. The 
terms employed should have been well defined, especially terms that 
are susceptible of different meanings.—But if people will write am- 
bicuously ; if they will heap together a great number of words and 
phrases of doubtful signification, they must not complain should they be 
misunderstood. The use of the et cetera in the Report, being an ex- 
ceedingly ambiguous character, was very improper. It reminded us 
of the Dutch minister, not far from Albany, who was wont to use the 
“ &c.” in prayer. He would say “ Pardon our sins, &e.” “Deliver us 
from evil, &c.”’ 

We are not without hopes, that our misunderstanding of the Report 
will lead to greater precision and accuracy in the use of language in 
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the proceedings of the Convention hereafter. We must also, say, that 
we cannot see how any particular injury to the Convention could arise 
from our remarks, since we laid the Regect itself before our readers, 
who were capable of judging for themselves of the correctness or in- 
correctness of our remarks on it. 

Our readers and all others concerned must excuse us for not publish- 
ing Dr. Pressly’s letter, after the ungentlemanly manner in which he 
has treated us. But we take pleasure in laying before our readers the 
following letter from Mr. McMillan. It is courteous; it seems to 
breathe a christian spirit; and with the exception of two or three 
things, we highly esteem it. When we err, and it is hardly possible to 
avoid errors inconducting a work of this kind, we would wish to be in- 
formed of it in the manner and style of Mr. McMillan’s letter. 


Xenia, Dec. 2st, 1838. 
To the Editor of the Religious Monitor : 


Sin—The December No. of the Religious Monitor has been received, and looking over its con- 
tents, I turned to the article, Proceedings of the Convention of the Reformed Churches, &c. Upon 
reading the above article, I was forcibly impressed with the thought, ‘‘ How long will the friends 
of truth misunderstand each other, and be kept asunder by imaginary differences ?” 

How stands the case betwixt the Monitor and the Proceedings of the Convention? Does not 
the Monitor represent the Convention as laying down and supporting the position, ‘that profes- 
sing christians of different denominations, may join together in the reception of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, provided they agree in their belief that Christ is the only Saviour?’’ With the correctness 
or incorrectness of the principle and practice involved in the above position, I have, at present, no 
concern. My concern 1s, does the Monitor present a true statement of a matter of fact?’ Do, or 
do not the Convention lay down, explicitly, or even implicitly, the above position? You say, the 
Convention do, and I, having read the proccedings in the Monitor and in the Pamphlet, affirm the 
very coutrary. In doing so, I have no other notion, than that you as verily believe your assertion, 
as I do mine. 

vw as you have no desire to misrepresent the Convention, and certainly would be among the 
last, knowingly, to do so; yet if it be done, however unintentionally, or even with the best inten- 
tion, it does not alter a matter of fact, nor will it prevent injurious consequences to yourself, your 
readers, and all coucerned. The Monitor misunderstands the Convention, and their Report, in its 
very title. It is not a report on inter-communion, but on the intercourse of christians or members 
of the churches represented, whilst yet, they maintain separate conmmunions. That they can not 
have communion at the Lord’s table, is taken for granted, whilst each denomination adheres to 
its respective terms of communion. Still, as christians, it is taken for granted, that there are 
many duties in which they can and ought to have intercourse with each other. What are these 
duties? Are they now practiced, or are there some that may be done, which hitherto have been 
omitted? ‘This is the inquiry before the Convention. 

Now what does the report say on this subject? That the members of these, or other churches, 
may have inter-communion at the Lord’s table? No. Not the slightest intimation of such a thing 
is contained in the Report. It states, thas ministers and members of different denominations may 
have intercourse, not inter-c ion, in all duties not strictly ecclesiastical, But what duties 
does ecclesiastical communion embrace? Evidently, communion at the Lord’s table; for this is 
one of the highest and most exalted parts of ecclesiastical communion. ‘The notion that ecclesi- 
astical communion includes only fellowship in government and discipline, is, not only erroneous in 
itself, but, in the present case, is wholly gratuitous, and even at variance with the well known and 
often publicly expressed views of the members of the Convention, and of their respective 
churches. 

The members of the Convention met as friends of the truth, of the church’s unity, and being 
desirous of doing all in their power, not only to hasten the restoration of the church’s unity, but 
also to promote her edification and peace, and general prosperity, in the land and throughout the 
world, reported and adopted a number of duties that had been virtually practiced, and mentioned 
others, in addition, such as—the optional or discretionary exchange of pulpits, the more frequent 
meetings of christians for prayer and conference, and mutual assistance in diffusing the light of 
the gospel over the earth, as they had, or might have opportunity. we 

Now the propriety or impropriety of intercourse in one or all of these duties, is not the ques- 
tion; but that these, and such like duties, include communion at the Lord’s table, or ecclesiastical 
communion, in any degree, is, what I affirm, to be not contained in the proceedings of the Conven- 
tion, according to their true intent and obvious representation, — y 

There are sundry other things in the few remarks of the Monitor, which I consider equally ex- 
ceptionable, and not to be in accordance with matter of fact. It is stated for examp’e, ‘that the 
object and labors of the Convention were to consummate a union betwixt the bodies represented 

n the Convention.” Do they any where say so? Were no other bodies than themselves addressed 
on the subject of the Convention? Did the Convention, on adjourning, contemplate at their next 
meeting, the appearance of delegates from no other churches than thei: own? Was it not the 
desire of the Convention, that then, or at its future meetings, something might be done, that would 
bring eagetten, on a proper basis, the friends of truth, especially the churches denominated 
Reformed? 

It ie also parenthetically stated in the Monitor, that the churches represented in the Convention, 
“* are not over-much strict.” Whatdoesthis mean? Is the notion of strictness to be regulated 
by aconformity of conduct to the Divine law? Are the readers of the Monitor to understand, 
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that these churches are not over-strict in their obedience to the law of God, that they do not over- 
much love God or their neighbor? They doubtless, in this respect, will not plead perfection, but 
will admit, that in all things, they come short of their duty. 


But perhaps the idea may be restricted to some other rule. If sv, it ought to be stated, for 


such innuendos always convey more than direct assertions, end they give atone and character to 
the Monitor which its best friends do not admire. 


In al! that is stated, I am fully satisfied nothing was designed at variance with the truth; and 
for this very reason | am concerned in the matter. From acommon infirmity, the very best of 
men often, unintentionally, injure the cause of truth. This revives in the mind the thought with 
which I commenced, viz: How long will the friends of truth be kept separate by misapprehensions 
at each others real meaning? ‘The Monitor and the Convention are equally opposed to interecom- 
munion,; yet they are represented as quite at variance. What notions will be adopted by the 
readers of the Monitor, say of a majority, as to the doings and character of the Convention? 
Why, that they and their churches are not over-strict, are vague in their views of church fellows 
ship, andeven advocate the principle of inter-communion betwixt different denominations, even 
whilst they hold sentiments that are irreconcilable with one another, and with the word of God. 
Certainly trom such people, and from all such attempts to heal the breaches of Zion, we Seceders 


are to keep at a distance, and to make no attempt, by friendly interview, to hasten the time when 
the watchmen on Zion's walls will see eye to eye. 


I would respectfully suggest if it would not be well to make the inquiry, whether differences, that 
are represented as dividing the Reformed Churches, upon a candid examination, are not in whole 
or in part, as imaginary as that betwixt the Monitor and the Convention of Reformed Churches 1? 
Is it not likely, that were these churches to meet in Convention, in the proper spirit of brethren, 
and to patiently hear each other’s views of truth and duty, with a desire to know the same, irre- 
spective of party, that a great, a surprising degree of unanimity of sentiment would be the result ? 
Is it not worthy of a fair experiment; and if it did but fail, would it not do much to weaken the 
vexings of Judah, and the envyings of Ephraim? Is not such a meeting greatly needed and loud- 
ly called for, by the divided and distracted state of not one, but all churches? God certainly has 
a controversy with his church for some cause or causes; and may not the useless, the ruinous 
divisions of the churcti, be one? Will the Associate Church not delight to come forward and to 
give her aid in effecting a better state of our christian commonwealth? Blessed are the peace 
makers. The fruit of rightecusness is sown in peace of them that make peace? Let all remem- 


ber that it is an easy matter to find fault, andto make exceptions, Can we dobetter. Are we at 
our post? Watchmen, what of the night? 


H. McMILLAN. 

We have but two or three remarks to offer on the above letter, in 
addition to what has already been said. The writer founds a charge 
against us which has no existence, if we be fairly quoted. He makes 
us say that “the object and labors of the Convention was to consum- 
mate a union,” &c. But what we said was, that ‘‘ the object to which 
the labors of the Convention were particularly directed, was to con- 
summate,” &c. Now the Report on which we remarked, has express- 
ly for its object “ the nearer approximation of the several churches re- 
presented in this Convention.” 

In relation to the phrase ‘ over-inuch strict,” which we used, our re- 
ference was to explicit and consistent testimony-bearing ; and we 
thought we were in possession of facts that would warrant the use we 
made of it. But perhaps it had been better to have omitted it; we 
are, therefore, willing to recall it. 

The charge, that “ innuendos give a tone and character to the Mon- 
itor,” we do not hesitate to say is entirely gratuitous. We have often 
been blamed for our plainness, but never before for using ‘innuen- 
dos,” that we recollect of. Indeed, we do not deal in insinuations ; 
we are in the habit of speaking our mind openly and frankly. With 
respect to the “best friends of the Monitor” alluded to, it is very prob- 
lematical whether they be its friends at all. 

With respect to the innuendos, that Seceders, because not repre- 
sented in the Pittsburgh Convention, are careless about “healing the 
breaches of Zion,” we do not consider it worthy of particular notice. 
A fact or two, however, may be stated as matters to be reflected on by 
Mr. McMillan, and all others concerned. Some ten or twelve years since, 
the Associate Synod, for the “ nearer approximation of the churches,” 
entered into a correspondence with the Synod of the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church, of which Mr. McM. claims to be a minister, in order 
to prevail on said Synod to correct certain misrepresentations embodied 
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in their Standards, in relation to some of the principles of the Asso- 
ciate Church. Such correction, however, was refused to be made. 
The disclaimer of the Associate Synod was not deemed ——_ 
And the misrepresentations complained of are still continued. Now, is 
it probable that the statements of two or three delegates from our Sy- 
nod, in relation to those points, would be believed by Reformed Pres- 
byterians in a Convention, any better than the same statements when 
wade by the whole Synod in letters of correspondence? Is a Conven- 
tion to work a charm ? 

Again, at the instance of the Associate Reformed Synod of the 
West, about eighteen years since, a correspondence was opened be- 
tween that Synod and the Associate Synod on the subject of a Union. 
Our Synod entered into the measure sincerely and in good faith, but 
not meeting, as was thought, with a reciprocity of good faith, frankness, 
fairness, and honest intention, they felt themselves obliged to abandon 
the project. But what was only then suspected has since been proved. 
The measures which our Synod, for the sake of a union, declared them- 
selves ready to adopt, have since been cast in their teeth as departures 
from some of the Synod’s former positions. It is, therefore, not to be 
wondered at, if our Synod should feel some little shyness about again 
responding to a call from that quarter, respecting the subject of a 
union. Whether, however, the above facts had any influence in pre- 
venting our Synod from appointing delegates to the Pittsburgh Conven- 
tion, we do not profess to know. ‘This may have been entirely owing 
to mere oversight. But we apprehend that the Convention, by adopt- 
ing the Report of which so much has been said, has prevented the As- 
sociate Synod from co-operating with them in time to come. Accord- 
ing to their own account of that Report, it strikes a blow at our Testi- 
mony on the subject of communion. 





Arr. VIII. Mr. Stark and his Credentials. 


It has been our determination hitherto, to take no notice in the Re- 
ligious Monitor, of any thing, which might appear in the Associate 
Presbyterian Magazine, or elsewhere, professedly from the pen of Mr. 
Stark; believing that his conviction by the Associate Synod on sundry 
charges of lying and slander, and his suspension therefor from the fel- 
lowship of the christian church, would be sufficient to prevent all, whose 
opinion was of any consequence, from giving credit to any of his state- 
ments. We must, however, deviate so far from this determination, as 
to notice some things, which he has put forth over his own proper sig- 
nature in the Associate Presbyterian Magazine for February—not so 
much because those things affect us personally, as because they affect 
the cause of truth, in which we have embarked our all. 

In his Letter to “ The Editor of the Associate Presbyterian Maga- 
zine,” headed, Mr. Stark and the Religious Monitor, he charges Mr. 
Webster with slandering him, in stating, in his Pamphlet, that Mr. 8. 
“left his congregation in England without leave or license ; and from 
that time had no regular connection w'th Seceders, tili he migrated to 
the United States, and was by the management of a committee, with- 
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out proper credentials, admitted into the communion of the Associate 
Church.” He then in the most artful and deceptive manner endeavors 
to blind-fold his readers and create the impression in their minds, that 
the only testimony Mr. Webster was able to produce on his trial be- 
fore the Presbytery of Albany in defence of his statement, was that of 
Mr. Irvine, who only testified that “he had heard it reported that Mr. 
Stark left his congregation in England in an irregular manner.” And 
he adds, that “ Mr. Webster admitted the falsity of the slander in the 
fullest manner,” by his non-appearance in the civil court (we suppose 
he means) to defend himself.—He next states his charge against us, 
saying—* With a full knowledge of all these facts and circumstances, 
Mr. Martin has again published the same slander.” And afterwards— 
‘‘T think it will be admitted, that this libel has been republished by Mr. 
Martin under circumstances of peculiar aggravation. It is not, how- 
ever, my intention to say any thing at present about its falsity or its ma- 
lignity. These I should think are sufficiently apparent. Besides, the 
respect that | owe to myself, would prevent me from entering into dis- 
cussion with any person who may appear to be an obstinate and wilful 
slanderer. The things asserted by Mr. Martin must be either true or 
false ; and it will be proper that he should be made either to establish 
or retract his assertions.’ 

It is, indeed, but fair that we should “either establish or retract our 
assertions.” We are glad that we are allowed an alternative in this 
matte: ; and what we cannot establish we shall cheerfully retract. 
Hence, our readers will perceive that Mr. Stark has forced upon us, 
(in order to defend our character against his merciless attacks and slan- 
derous allegations,) the necessity of publishing the following testimony, 
all of which Mr. Webster presented to our Presbytery, at the time he 
was tried for having slandered Mr. Stark, in the words above quoted 
from his pamphlet : 

1. The Report of the Committee of Missions, printed with the 
Minutes of Synod for 1821, a portion of which is as follows: 


Applications were repeatedly made in behalf of Messrs. Stark and Ferrier, who were at the 
time of the applications, in New-York, for admission, but as they had no regular certificates of 
character from Presbytery or Synod, your committee conceived they could neither give’them ap- 
pvintments ner money. The principle had been settled in a full meeting of Presbytery, in Dec., 
in the case of Mr. Williamson, for we had no other reason for refusing to admit Mr. Williamson, 
but the want of proper credentials ; on repeated consultations we judged it correct, and firmly 
adhered to it, ballovleg it was the mind of Synod, by whose authority we were acting. The 
srinciple appears necessary for the credit of this Synod, as well as to prevent similar applications 
in time to come, with which your committee have been barassed : no injury can arise to the appli- 
eants, for if any inconvenience should arise to them, who is to blame? Not the committee, -“ 
themselves. Besides, if they are in good standing and entitled to certificates, they can easily ob- 
tain them from their Presbyteries, and it is very unmjnjsterial to come to a foreign country with- 
out certificates. Your committee was, however, surprised to receive a letter from Mr. Pringle, 
when in New-York, that after all this he had invited these twomen to preach. There is this pe- 
culiarity in the case of Mr. Stark, that after your committee had examined his papers, and found 
them insufficient—he was officially desired to write for his certificate to Scotland, But returned 
for answer, that he had no objection that others should write about his character to Scotland, but 
he did not think that he himself ever would write. 

What was the meaning of this?’ After I am desired by the proper authority to write fora cer-, 
tificate, I will not be at the pains to write, let them write themselves: Yet I apply to be admitted 
and others urge my admission. This we think was rather extraordinary conduct: We request the 
Rev. Synod to take Mr, Stark’s case, and also the general principle under consideration, and give 


to your committee distinct and definite instructions, 
JOHN BANKS, 
JOHN M’CULLOCH, 


2. The action of the Synod on the foregoing Report, which was re- 
ferred to a Committee, consisting of “ Messrs. W. Wilson, Ramsay and 
Heron,” whose report was adopted by the Synod, and is as fol- 
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With respect to the admission of Messrs. Ferrier and Stark to officiate as preachers in our con- 
nection, the committee beg leave to report: : 

That while there appears to their view some difference between the two cases, there is a suffi- 
cient similarity in their circumstances, to warrant the application of the same general rule to both, 
viz: That satisfactory testimonials of one description or other, should be produced, before any 
preacher from foreign shores be authoritatively permitted to officiate in any of ourchurches. 

That the Synod should approve of the conduct of their committee of missions, in applying with 
fidelity this general principle, to both of the aforesaid cases. : J 

That on the part of the members of the committee by whom they were received, their 
st was rendered more delicate from the circumstance of their having been previously 
rej -cted. 

"Phat in the case of both, there are two questions which necessarily present themselves to 
View, viz: 

1, Whether due order was observed in their admission. 

2. Whether they are now in regular standing as preachers in our communion, 

With respect to the first your committee are of opinion that neither the credentials of the one, 
nor the other, were at that time satisfactory, the conduct of those members by whem they were re- 
ceived, was scarcely defensible on the score of strict order and propriety. : 

With respect tothe second inquiry, it seems necessary, to be more particular. It appears in 
the case of Mr. Ferrier, that testimonials amply satisfactory, have been received by him since 
his admission, and therefore he must be considered as in all respects in regular standing as a 

reacher of ourconnection, With regard to Mr. Stark, the committee recommend that the Synod 

eave the case simpliciter to the Presbytery of Cambridge, to decide as they shall think fit. The 
report was accepted. 


3. An extract from the Minntes of the Presbytery of Cambridge in 
relation to Mr. Stark’s admission : 


June 11th, 1821.—Argyle.——Mr. Stark being present, and members understanding from Mr. 
Millar’s* letter that his case was referred simpliciter to this Presbytery by Synod; and he also 
stating that he had his papers with him, and from them was satisfied, that Mr. Stark, when he left 
the British shores, was in the full exercise of his ministerial office ; the Presbyteryt called him to 
take a seat in their meeting, which he took accordingly. 

(A true copy) A. ANDERSON, Presbytery Clerk. 


4. The Testimony of the Rev. A. Gordon : 


Rev. Alexander Gordon sworn, saith: I was a member of the Synod’s Committee of Missions, 
and also of the peg of Philadelphia, when Mr. Stark came to this country. Application 
for the admission of Mr, Stark was made at the same time with Mr. Ferrier and David V illiam- 
son. The Presbytery voted Mr. Stark’s credentials presented insufficient and requested further 
testimonials. It was stated before us, that he came to this country toteach, and not to preach. 
This was one reason why I voted not to receive him. An answer to the requisition for further 
credentials, was returned, as we understood, from Mr. Stark, that if we wanted more papers we 
might send for them. ‘The matter was not then definitely acted on, but referred to the Synod. ‘The 
Synod referred the case to Cambridge Presbytery. I asked Dr. Bullions, a member of the Pres- 
bytery, how they ot over the difficulty, which the Presbytery of Philadelphia, or Synod’s Com- 
mittee had had ! But received no answer. Mr. Stark did not appear personally before the Com- 
mittee; and it was understood by us, that the application came through some of his ardent friends 
in = Hat een impressiun is, that we were to send to Britain for further credentials, if 
required. 


5. The testimony of the Rev. P. Campbell: 


The Rev. P. Campbell, recalled, says, that the case of Mr. Stark’s leaving the congregation of 

South Shields, came before the General Associate Synod. There was blame attached by the 

~ nod to both Mr. Stark and the Presbytery. This was told me by Mr. Wallace, of Dun- 
aine. 


6. The testimony of Dr. Andrew Buckham : 


Dr. Buckham, being duly sworn, deposeth, that Mr. Stark told him that he left his congregation 
in Shields, near Newcastle upon Tyne, in avery abrupt manner, without being re ularly loosed 
by the Presbytery—That he has in his possession a letter from a friend in Scotland, stating that 

r. Stark, on a certain day, called the session of the congregation of Shields together, and in- 
formed them, that he intended to leave them in the morning, and that his baggage was already on 
board a vessel—And that he acted accordingly, having never assigned to the congregation any rea- 
sons for the step he took.—Further, that Mr. Stark told him, that after leaving Shields he went to 
London, and onaage’ with Sir Frederick Vane, as tutor to his son, with the view of preparing 
him for entering Eaton College ; that he remained in Sir Frederick’s employment for some time; 
that Sir Frederick and his son and Mr. Stark traveled on the Continent; that they were in Paris, 
Se Sat eee) eee *  * That Mr. Stark also told him, that he was in Sir 
Frederick's employment eighteen months or two years, and that during that time be had no regu- 
lar connection with the Secession Church—That Mr. Stark also told him, that he came to this 
country with the full intention to teach and not to preach. 


We are authorized to add, that Dr. Buckham testified that the above 





_* This was the Mr. Millar who was formerly settled in Putnam, N. Y¥., against whose deposi- 
tion, in 1828, Mr. Stark voted. 


t The ministers present at this meeting, were Mesers. A. Whyte, A. Bullions and P. Bullions, 
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mentioned conversation with Mr. Stark, happened after Mr. Stark came 
to this country, and before he was settled in his present charge. We 
may aiso add that we have omitted a part of Dr. Buckham’s testimony, 
as not bearing directly on the present case, but if Mr. Stark should 
complain of this omission, which we have supplied with asterisks, he 
can have the gratification of seeing it in print. 

When the foregoing testimony was under consideration in Presbyte- 
ry, Mr. Stark produced the papers, to which we referred in our Re- 
view, and which were looked upon as strongly corroborative of the 
main points presented in said testimony. Whereupon the Presbytery, 
with a remarkable unanimity,* immediately decided that Mr. Webster 
had not slandered Mr. Stark in the instance specified, 

From the testimony above given, our readers, without the assistance 
of any comment, will be able to judge for themselves— 

1. Whether Mr. Stark “left his congregation in England without 
leave or license :” 

2. Whether he had any “ regular connection with Seceders,” during 
the time he was in Sir Frederick Vane’s employment : i 

3. Whether he presented satisfactory credentials to the Synod’s 
Committee of Missions, when application was made for his admission 
into our church: 

4. Whether the Synod had any satisfactory evidence of his ministes 
rial standing, when they referred his case to the Presbytery of 
Cambridge : 

5. Whether the Presbytery of Cambridge admitted him on the pre- 
sentation of satisfactory papers, or whether they admitted him simply 
on the siatement contained in Mr. Millar’s letter, that “ he [Mr. Millar] 
was satisfied that Mr. Stark, when he left the British shores, was in the 
full exercise of his ministerial office: And 

6. Whether he came to this country to preach or to teach. 

It is somewhat amazing that Mr. Stark, knowing, as he did, that the 
foregoing testimony was in our possession, should have ventured to 
write the following paragraph, almost every line in which contains a 
palpable untruth : 

When I joined the Associate Church, I gave in my certificate to the Presbytery of Cambridge, 
and with which that court professed itself to be perfectly satisfied. I was desirous that this 
certificate should have been produced on Mr. Webster’s trial, which would have shown that the 
slander must have been unfounded. This, however, was not done; and those persons who were 
connected with Mr. Webster’s pamphlet, spread a report through many parts of the church, that 
I had come to this country without any certificate of ministerial standing. I was not aware of 
this till I went to attend the meeting of Synod in Pittsburgh, in 1837. I then thought of using 
some means to repel the slander ; and believing it would be in vain to apply to the Presbytery of 
Cambridge for the original certificate, which ought to be in their possession, I concluded to apply 
to the Clerk of the Presbytery to which I belonged when in Great Britain, &c. (Mag. p- 222.) 

On this extract we offer no comment, only we would ask Mr. Stark, 
Whom he means by “those persons who were connected with Mr. 
Webster’s pamphlet?” We call upon him to name the persons whom 
he thus accuses. He must stop this wholesale slander. We demand 
the names: and until he gives the names we shall hold him as a heart- 
less calumniator; and so he will be held by an intelligent com- 
munity. 

Mr. Webster’s statement, given at the beginning of this Article, is 
called by Mr. Stark a “libel,” and he accuses us of “republishing’’ it. 
But this is not so; for we only introduced a single item contained in 
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* Dr. P. Bullions and Mr, Stark's elder only voting on the other side. 
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that statement, viz: that which represents Mr. Stark as leaving his 
congregation ** without leave or license.”” It was in the way of self- 
defence that we were led to notice this matter at all. Dr. P. Bullions, 
in his Magazine, had not only charged Mr. Webster with having slan- 
dered Mr. Stark in saying that he left his congregation without leave 
vi license, but had also charged the Presbytery of Albany with great 
injustice in sustaining Mr. Webster’s defence. He said the Presbytery 
did this simply “on the ground of some testimony given by the Rev. 
Mr. Campbell, though extracts from the minutes of the Presbytery to 
which Mr, Stark belonged were laid on the table, containining the fol- 
lowing statement, viz: ‘ After some consideration on this motion, the 
vote was put, Loose Mr. Stark’s pastoral relation to the congregation 
of South Shields, or not; and it carried unanimously, Loose.’ ” 
(Mag. p. 138.) 

We considered the editor to be guilty, in his account of this matter, 
of a wilful misrepresentation. It was not denied that Mr. Stark had 
been loosed from his congregation. ‘That was not the question; but 
whether he had been loused in a regular way before he forsook his 
charge. This the editor would have his readers believe ; but this we 
knew to be an artful perversion of the truth in the case. And as the 
editor had referred tothe papers which Mr. Stark laid before the Pres- 
bytery, we contented ourself with merely giving our recollections of 
the contents of those papers; and this was done, as we stated, subject to 
the correction of our brethren. And while we were in the main cor- 
rect in our recollections, we find, from corresponding with brethren, 
that we were somewhat in error in one or two things, which, however, 
by no means affect the principal point. It seems, it was not “so much 
as a whole year” from the time of Mr. Stark’s leaving his congregation 
till the disselution of the pastoral relation! Neither did he embark for 
this country at the time we specified: for it seems the pastoral rela- 
tion was dissolved before his embarkation for the United States, and 
probably while he was in Sir Frederick Vane’s employment. The 
**some charge” to which he was cited to answer, and which we had 
forgotten, is said by a brother to be the charge of leaving his congre- 
gation inan abrupt and disorderly manner. We might here introduce 
extracts from letters containing the recollections of some of our 
brethren on the same subject, but as they do not differ materially from 
eur own as given in our Review, (p. 404,) except in the instances 
just mentioned, perhaps they might be considered as unnecessarily bur- 
thening our pages. 

As it regards the certificate which Mr. Stark publishes, we have 
only to say, that a certificate written in 1837, will never prove that 
he brought one with him to this country in 1821! And why did Mr. 
Stark not rest satisfied with the extracts which the same Presbytery 
Clerk sent him in 18347? As it was our recollections of the nature of 
those extracts, together with a letter to him from the said Clerk, that 
made him so wrathful, why did he not publish them instead of this 
more recent document? We challenge him to publish those papers 
which he laid before our Presbytery. And till he do this, let the terms 
«obstinate and willful slanderer” be returned to the place where they 
properly belong. 





Mr. Stark and his Protest. 


Art. 1X. Mr. Stark and his Protest, 

In reviewing the Magazine, we were led to quote the following 
minute from the records of the Presbytery of Albany: “Mr. Stark 
asked leave to protest, if he see cause, against this and any subsequent 
decision in the case.” And we remarked, that “Mr. Stark never saw 
cause to enter a protest against any of those decisions.” This, Mr. 
Stark, in a letter to the editor of the Magazine, calls a “falsehood,” and 
says, “it has been made the foundation of many others.” Then, on 
the contrary, he affirms that he protested against “all the decisions made 
in the case of Mr. Webster.” 

The difference between Mr. Stark’s statement of this matter, and 
thatof Dr. P. Bullions, as contained in his letter, on which we animad- 
verted in our Review, is very striking. The Dr. says, Mr. Stark pro- 
tested against some of the decisions of the Presbytery io Mr. Webster's 
case ; but Mr. Stark says he protested againstthem ad/. The Dr. says 
he joined Mr. Stark in protesting against some of the decisions in ques 
tion; but Mr. Stark says the Doctor did not protest at all, but only 
‘obtained leave to join in any protests that | might enter.” We leave 
them, however, to settle this diflerence among themselves; only re- 
marking that, though Dr. B.’s subserviency to Mr. Stark is well known, 
we were somewhat surprised to hear Mr. Stark thus complacently de- 
clare it to the Dr. himself. 

He represents the Dr. as so entireiy subservient to his will, as so 
ignobly servile as to ask leave to do whatever Mr. Stark might please 
to do in a given case—as so fully persuaded of Mr. Stark’s infallibility 
as to be ready to second him in whatever protest he might, in his lord- 
ly pleasure, choose to enter. The question with the Dr., according to 
Mr. Stark, was not, whether Mr. Stark would be right or wrong in pro- 
testing, whether he would have any ground for a protest or not, but 
simply whether Mr. Stark would protest. “He obtained leave,” says 
Mr. Stark, ‘to join in any protests that 1 [yes, I myself ] mightenter.” 
It may be added, however, thatthe Presbytery knew nothing of this 
instance of servility, and consequently no notice is taken of it in their 
minutes. 

But Mr. Stark further says: “I got a friend to give notice of protest 
agaiust all the decisions made in the case of Mr. Webster’”—And in the 
last No. of the Magazine, we are told who this friend was, viz: the 
Clerk of the Presbytery, Mr. Smart. Here we only remark, that Mr. 
Stark has not treated his friend in a very friendly manner, in more re- 
spects than one. But letting that pass, we must not forget that Mr. 
Stark protested (if any body believes him) against all the decisions 
made by the Presbytery in Mr. Webster’s case! For example—the 
Presbytery decided that Mr. W. was censurable for “ reviving and pub- 
lishing matters which were legally dead or had been judicially remov- 
ed ;”’ that he had slandered Mr. Stark in saying that “he was a man of 
over-reaching avarice ;” that he had injured Mr. Stalker in charging 
him with being moved with “zeal against his own church ;” that he 
was wrong in calling a certain personage “a slippery subject,” &c. &c. 
—yet against all these and similar decisions Mr. Stark says he protest- 
ed! And notenly so, but that Dr. P. Bullions expressed an entire wil- 
lingness to unite with him in this universal protest ! ! 

Our readers will see that Mr. Stark, in order to father a falsehood 
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upon us, does not hesitate to siultify himself and get the finger of scorn 
pointed at his most humble servant the Doctor. Would it not have been 
full as creditable to both these gentlemen to have left the matter as we 
in truth stated it, as to represent themselves as protesting against deci- 
sions made in their own favor? ‘They surely cannot blame the public 
for believing that they were conscious that those decisions were wrong, 
though made in their own favor, when conscience led them to enter their 
solemn protests against such unjust decisions ! 

Besides, is Mr. Stark aware how ridiculously childish he makes him- 
self appear, in atlirming that he protested against some eighty or ninety 
decisions, without any discrimination or specification? Indeed, he re- 
presents himself as saying, “I protest against the whole, en-masse, be 
the same more or less, be they pro or con, be they already made or about 
to be made hereafter; and my faithful friend, the Doctor, also, begs 
leave to join me in all that I now do, or may or can do, in the way of 
protesting !”’ 

And now, supposing that he did do as he says, give notice by his 
friend the clerk, that he protested against all the decisions made in Mr. 
Webster’s case, could the Presbytery regard this notice in any other 
light than as one of his little quizzes? Could they take any notice of 
it consistently with their character and dignity as a court of Christ’s 
house, unless it were to resent itin a proper manner as a designed con- 
tempt!—We therefore assert, that the Presbytery did not consider Mr. 
Stark as having entered any protest against any of their decisions ; and 
accordingly the Jast thing they did at that meeting, was to suspend (as 
we stated in our Review) a former vote granting him the testimony, on 
the ground that he had not entered any protest in aspecific form. They 
decided as follows: “Resolved, that the above grant be suspended, as 
far as a copy of the testimony is concerned, till he state the particular 
decisions against which he may protest.” This, be it recollected, was 
the very last business transacted by the Presbytery at the meeting at 
which Mr. Stark says he protested against all their decisions. And this 
resolution was communicated by the clers to Mr. Stark, together with 
all the extracts from the minutes which related to himself personally, 
in order that he might, if he chose, enter protests in a regular, scrious 
and specific manner, against any of the decisions the Presbytery had 
made. 

What he quotes from Mr. Smart's letter as bearing on this case, ap- 
pears to have been written in a satirical manner, in reference to some 
quizzical statement that Mr. Stark had made in a letter to him, but 
which he did not consider himself warranted to lay before the Presbyte- 
ry. Mr. Smart says ina letter to us, just received, “I did not con- 
sider myself the Presbytery, and, therefore, whatever I may have said, 
in my communications to Mr. Stark, could not possibly have made him 
a protester against decisions, about which he said nothing in his commu- 
nication to Presbytery, on which they acted in the directions given me 
as clerk.” 

Now let our readers judge of the warrant Mr. Stark had to charge 
us with falsehood, when we said, that he “never saw cause to protest 
against any of the decisions” in the case referred to—and also of the 
sincerity and piety displayed in his concluding sentence, which he thus 
whines out: “Itis rather unpleasant to think of a minister of the gos- 
pel acting in this way. I should think, however, that with those who 
ove the truth, it must surely be in the end more injurious to Mr. Martin 
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than to us, for him to publish such falsehoods in his Religious 
Monitor.” 

Mr. Stark refers to another matter which requires a brief notice. 
He represents us as giving as a reason, (he does not say where,) why 
the whole testimony was not given him, that there was reason to be- 
lieve that he would not remunerate the clerk for the labor of transcrib- 
ing it; and this, in his usual style, he pronounces to be “ wholly false.” 
When a copy of the testimony was first asked for in behalf of Mr. 
Stark, as far as it related to him personally, the clerk objected on ac- 
count of the labor it would require to transcribe it. Dr. P. Bullions 
then said that Mr, Stark told him to state to Presbytery, that he 
would compensate the clerk for his trouble in transcribing the testi- 
mony, and, says he, If Mr. Stark will not do this, I will, We will 
now let Mr. Smart tell the rest of the story: 


In reference to the matter of remuneration to me as clerk, for writing done for Mr. Stark, Iam 
sorry that he has seen meet to refer to it in his letter to the Editor of the Magazine. Jt is neces- 
sary, lowever, seeing he has referred to it, to state the whole of the facts. The last writing that 
I did for Mr. S., was transcribing the testimony of the Rev. J. Irvine and Miss C. McLaren, on 
Aug. 23d, 1837. In my letter | remarked, that I believed he was in possession of all the testi- 
mony necessary to his defence, and at least, of all that he would receive through my agency, as I 
intended to resign the clerkship at the next meeting of Presbytery, and then stated to him that 
my charge for what I had done was six dollars. In his answer to this, dated Aug. 31st, 1837, he 
says: ‘‘A few years since, when you ‘ay sick at my house, and both needed and requested services 
which none of my hired people would perform, I performed some of them myself, for which I did 
not make any charge, although I believe they were twenty times more valuable than merely tran- 
scribing a few pages from a written record.” 

I considered this, after what I had told him, as manifesting a disposition to avoid the payment 
for services rendered, for I only charged him for what 1 had done, and not for what Ihad not done, 
and therefore under date of Sept. 4th, 1837, wrote him, in part, as follows: ‘* Your offset against 
my charge for copying Presbyterial documents for you, 1 very readily admit as valid. You may, 
therefore, make yourself easy on the subject, as 1 am very willing that my charge for writing 
should go as fur as it will towards the satisfaction of your demand,” Itis true in the above letter, 
and subsequently he continued to declare his readiness to pay the fee as soon as the service was 
performed ; but he mustin a very few days have been made acquainted withthe fact, that I had 
not only ceased to be clerk, but also to be a member of the Presbytery, yet he has not to this day 
offered to pay me, otherwise than he has done in his letter of Aug. 31st, which rendered it impos- 
sible for me to receive any compensation had it been offered. That I did receive kindness from 
Mr. S. | freely admit and feel grateful for, but the arduous services laid upon me at his request, 
were not placed by either himself or Presbytery, at the outset, upon the principle that I owed Mr, 
S. a debt of gratitude, and had better take this opportunity of repaying it. It may not, however, 
be amiss to state, that at the time referred to, I served Mr. S, in the way of preaching for him, 





Art. X. 4 Letter from Mr. Webster relative to one of the Forgeries. 


Dear Str—I now have it in my power to communicate all the facts 
in relation to the saying against ‘the Scotch” which has been ascribed 
to me, and published ur.der my signature by the editor of The Associate 
Presbyterian Magazine. And it furnishes another chapter in the his- 
tory of recent transactions in the bosom of the Secession Church, which 
humanity and piety would gladly suppress, were it possible. “It is for 


a lamentation, and shall be for a lamentation.” Butas my name has 
been dragged before the public, in connection with an odious and even 
contemptible sentiment, there is no alternative left me. I must either 
give the whole truth, or rest under a foul and unwarranted aspersion, 
which has a powerful tendency to injure the cause of truth and the 
influence of christian brethren, who entertain views of church govern- 
ment similar to my own. 

The first time I heard of this saying, was in June, 1837, when Dr. 
P. Bullions laid it in as a charge against me in the Presbytery of Al- 
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bany. Knowing that I had not any prejudices against Scotch people 
as such, but was contending against a number of Scotsmen, in com- 
mon with their own “ kinsmen according to the flesh,” (to use their own 
quocation,) | promptly denied the charge; and it now appears that I 
did right. 

It appears that I accidentally fell into the company of James Maxwell 
and John G. White, of Albany, some time during the pendency of Mr. 
Stark’s civil suit against me, through the agency of Rev. Dr. P. Bul- 
lions; probably in the summer or fall of ’86; the time is not given by 
Mr. White, and I have not the most distant recollection either of this 
casual meeting or of the words then spoken. With these gentlemen I 
have been acquainted from boyhood, and have always been on intimate 
terms of friendship with them, without any interruption. Mr. M. was 
a brother elder in the same session for more than ten years; and he, 
like myself, has no recollection of any conversation in which such words 
were used by me. Mr. White writes me as follows: 


ALBANY, 15th February, 1839. 
DEAR Sir, 

. ° ad ° The ‘ Scotch saying” alluded to in your letter, was made use of by 
you in Mr. Maxwell's shop; I must confess it surprised me very much, when I heard that you de- 
nied it, by calling it “a yo pcre eel The expression was used by you in a conversation be- 
tween us, on the subject of the controversy between Messrs. Stark, Bullicas, and yourself, in, as 
it were, a summing up of the conversation on your part, and in answer to an expression made use 
of by me—“ that you was contending with men that were possessed of a great deal of cunning 
and shrewdness ;” to which you replied—“ we have got the Scotch exactly where we want them, 
we have our feet on their necks and we will keep them there.” 

Some few days subsequent to the above conversation, I was talking with Mr. James Walker 
on the subject of your pamphlet, to whom [ remarked that I thought you had made use of some 
unguarded expressions in that publication—telling him at the same time the manner in which you 
expressed yourself in Mr. Maxwell’s shop; and that I was surprised and astonished that some of 
your more prudent friends did not caution you against making such rash and imprudent 
expressions. 

| heard nothing more on the subject, until called upon by the Rev. Mr. Blair, who told me that 
he had understood that you had, in conversation at Mr. Maxwell’s shop, (at which I was present) 
made use of the within expression, which he asked me in acbristian-like and gentlemanly manner, 
if it was true or false; telling me at the same time, that the INQUIRY WAS NOT MADE WITH A 
VItLW OF INJURING YOUR CHARACTER, USEFULNESS OR REPUTATION, but merely to protect the 
innocent ; to which I replied, that it was with a great deal of reluctance that I said any thing on 
the subject; particularly as it was a part of a private conversation ; but if called upon to answer 
yes or ne, my reply would, in strict accordance with truth, be necessarily given in the affirmative, 
and at the same time explaining to him the manner in which the expression was made, and that 
the allusion was made to Messrs. Stark and Bullions. 

I was again called upon by the Rev. Peter Bullions, who, in a very polite and gentlemanly man- 
ner, asked me if I had any objection to giving him in writing the exact words used by you in the 
above alluded to conversation respecting the ‘*‘ Scotch,” as HE WOULD MAKE NO OTHER USE OF 
IT THAN MERELY TO PREVENT YOU FROM VOTING ON ANY QUESTION IN WHICH THE ScotcH 
WERE INTERESTED, as he thought you was prejudiced against them. I then explained to him as 
I did to the Rev. Mr. Blair, the manner in which you made use of the expression, and told him 
that I would endeavor to call to recollection the exact words, and accordingly did so, and wrote 
him a note, of which the following is acopy, as nigh as I now recollect, viz: 

Dear Sirn—In compliance with your request, I have endeavored tu call to recollection, the ex- 
act words made use of by the Rev, C. Webster, in a conversation with him at Mr. Maxwell’s 
shop, in relation to the publication of his pamphlet, and the controversy between the Rev. Mr. 
Stark and himself, which is as follows, viz: [Here follows the saying given above.] 

Yours respectfully, 
JOHN G. WHITE, 2? 

Rey C. Wesster, Philadelphia. 


On this transaction, as detailed above, a few thoughts may be offer- 
ed, without, it is hoped, transcending the rules of propriety. 

1. Mr. White's testimony exonerates me from the sweeping charge pub- 
lished in the Magazine. He tells both Mr. Blair and Dr. Bullions, that 
my allusion was to Messrs. Stark and Bullions, and | suppose it will 
not be pretended that they comprise the whole Scotch nation. And 
according to the connection, it is probable the words “these Scotch- 


mer,” instead of ‘the Scotch,” were used. And this supposition does 


not impeach the integrity of Mr. White in the least. He criaws from 
memory, and that too, long after the event. And neither mysclf, 
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nor Mr. Maxwell, have the least recollection of any such words. 
Mr. White manifests a becoming concern respecting my rashness and 
impudence, but probably not being in communion with the church, he 
did not think himself warranted to speak to me privately; and as ne 
knew Mr. Walker was my friend, I suppose no blame can attach to him 
for speaking to Mr. W.* It seems, however, it is imprudent in these 
days for a man to speak unguardedly even in the presence of those with 
whom he has held familiar converse from childhood. The mind must 
be ever strung like a violin in tune. (Is. xxix. 21.) 

2. Mr. Whate’s testimony convicts the Rev. Mr. Blair of jesuitism 
and Dr. P. Bullions with lying. Mr. Blair desires in a “ christian-like” 
and even “ gentlemanly manner’ not to injure my character by invading 
the sanctuary of private life. But he was only electioneering for Mr. 
Stark. Let his history in New-York and his special mission in the 
West, in 1838, tell the rest. Dr. Buliions would “make No orner 
use of it than merely to prevent me from voting,” &c. How did it 
get into his Magazine’? One can hardly fail to be struck with the simi- 
larity between this and Mr. Stark’s pledge respecting the pretended 
retraction. 

3. Mr. White's testimony convicts Dr. Bullions of forgery. Though 
the saying ascribed to me were proved by a hundred witnesses, no man 
could put my name to it, as is done in the Magazine, without incurring 
the guilt of forgery. Suppose A. promise B. a sum of money, and B. 
commits that promise to writing, affixing A.’s name to the writing, in 
what light would B. stand before a civil tribunal? can Dr. B. 
inform us? 

4. Dr. B. practiceda gross imposition upon Mr. White. Furst, by en- 
deavoring to make Mr. W. believe that 1 had impeached his veracity ; 
and, secondly, by asserting a direct falsehood respecting the design of 
procuring the statement from Mr. White. But I have not impeached 
Mr. W.’s statement; neither does Mr. White’s testimony confirm the 
slander of Dr. B. against me. But the Dr. is a poor, persecuted Scots- 
man! Read his graphic description of a spirit of persecution.—‘ Let 
the most innocent, the most upright, the most circumspect in his walk 
and conversation, once become obnoxious to this spirtt, his integrity will 
prove but a feeble protection. It will watch his steps—it will wrest 
his words—its thoughts will be constantly against him for evil—it will 
make him an offender for a word—it will devise mischievous calumnies 
and send them abroad through the earth.” (A. P. Mag. vol. i. p. 3.) 


* Mr. Walker, who is a Scotaman or a Scotsman’s son, I am not positive which, but have heard 


him hold conversation in the Gellic language, and who was a brother elder with me for more than 
ten years, writes as follows ; 
Careponia, Oct. 31st, 1838. 

Rtv. Sir—I have seen Dr. Bullions’ pamphlet, in which the charge against you of assertions 
against the Scotch is published to the world. Nothing short of good proof, or your own acknow- 
ledgement, would make me believe you ever caid or thought as they charge you. It is wholly un- 
founded and wholly false, that you at any time, or in any place, made the assertion with which 
you are charged, in my hearing, unless my recollective powers are exceedingly treacherous. My 
acquaintance with you was not trivial nor of short duration; associated as we were, for such a 
length of time, I well remember how often we rejoiced together, that amongst many difficulties 
which we had to encounter in the church, national prejudices made no part of our troubles. If 
you had prejudices against the Scotch as a people, you must have had a better faculty of keeping 
it out of view in that particular case, than you had in almost all other cases. Reserveduess was 
no fault of yours. From what I know of you, if you were charged with prejudices in favor of 


Scotsmen and Scottish ministers, their sayings and doings, I could easily be made to believe, that 
probably there was some reason for the charge. Y 


Yours ar 
MES WALKER. 
Rev. C. WensTEr. A ALKER 
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It appears to me that the Dr. must have penned this paragraph about 
the time he paid his visit to Mr. White, or he could surely never have 
characterized that transaction in such glowing terms—“ thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn.” Or, is it not possible that this odi- 
ous spirit of persecution has haunted the Dr.’s imigination till he has 
fancied himself its personification? But who can suspect the Dr. of 
indulging such a spirit ? 

5. I will not degrade myself, nor insult honorable and christian Scots- 
men, by any argument on this subject. ‘Those who know me, know my 
views respecting it; and as for others, | need not be much concerned. 
But I may say that the language imputed to me is common in this coun- 
try. We are composed of a mixed population—English, Irish, Scotch, 
Low Dutch, German, French, Swiss, native Americans, &c. And you 
may hear individuals daily spoken of by the name of their native coun- 
try, both in a way of praise and contempt, without any reflection what- 
ever upon the people of the country to which they belong. None is 
intended, none is understood. And the words in question, if spoken by 
me, were applied to only two individuals. 

And all that I have to say in conclusion, is simply this, that this un- 
hoiy warfare, from the autamn of ’34 till the spring of ’39, was neither 
courted nor begun by me. And it rests with my enemies to say when 
it shall terminate. 

The war was declared upon me, at first, because I refused to pollute 
the pages of the Religious Monitor with the ebullitions of their spleen, 
which have since obtained vent through otherchannels. And this I am 
prepared at any time toprove. And for this offence I must be put out of 
the way. And these Rev. gentlemen undertook to despatch me; 
but devout thanks be to the good and over-ruling providence of God, 
their “ cunning and shrewdness” has not availed them. ‘ How dan- 
gerous is it,” says the learned and pious Dr. McCrie, of Edinburgh,* 
‘to enter on a wicked course, especially in concert with others ! Per- 
sons go from evil to worse; they encourage one another in mischief 
This is especially true as to those practices which originate in malice, 
or to which, the devil, who was a murderer from the beginning, exerts 
a peculiar influence, in urging his children to the most violent ex- 
tremes.” (Lect. on Esther, p. 264.) 

Yours truly, C. WEBSTER. 

Philadelphia, March 13, 1839. 





Arr XII. Notice—A New Book. 


Biographical Sketches and Sermons of some of the first Ministers of 
the Associate Church in America: To which is prefized A Historical 
Introduction :—Containing an account of the rise and progress of the 
Associate Church, for the first half century of her existence in this 
country. By James P. Miller, Pastor of the Associate Congregation 
of Argyle, N. Y. 


This valuable work is just published. It contains 512 pages. The Historical Introduction 
covers 100 pages. The Sketches and Sermons nearly 350. ‘T'o which is added an Appendix of 
65 pages, containing a variety of useful and interesting documents. It is long since the press has 
furnished to Seceders a book so interesting ; and as we have said before, every family in our com- 
munion should obtain a copy of it. 





* L hope they will excuse me for quoting from their ‘* kinsman according to the flesh.” 

















